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I 



HE had often heard her mother say that 
freeing Negroes made them impudent, and for a 
moment she thought that the packet-boat stew- 
ardess was going to be distressingly imperti- 
nent. When she asked her name, the black gui re- 
plied, '' Viney, miss, ” and then asked, as if she were 
hostess on the boat instead of merely a hired serv- 
ant, ‘‘An’ what’s yo’ name, miss?” 

Bella, who had been Bella Vincent only six 
short hours ago, felt her cheeks grow pink. She 
tried to look at Viney coolly and to make her 
voice sound matter-of-fact; but when the words 
came out they were quick, almost hushed. 

“I’m Mrs. WiUcox.” 

There it was. She had often said it to herself 
— “Mrs. Willcox” — but now it was a fact before 
the world. The marriage ceremony, her father 
reading the service, the flowers on the altar and 
the flowers round her veil, her mother sniffing 
softly, and her sister Clorinda behind her, the 
music, even Roger, putting the ring on her finger 
— all those things seemed parts of the properly 
ordered climax of her maidenhood. But now that 
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she had said to this pert-looking Negro giid, “I’m 
Mrs. WiUcox,” she knew that she was married. 

Viney’s bright eyes regarded her so knowingly 
that she had a sudden impulse to run out of the 
cabin and find Roger. But she needed sprucing 
after the dusty stage ride from Albany to the 
Schenectady dock; she wanted to look her best 
at supper that evening; and inside of her she felt 
that somehow it was important to the success of 
her marriage to assert herself before this girl. 

Viney, fingering the white apron that neatly 
covered her red dress, bobbed her bandannaed 
head and curtsied unexpectedly. Then, as she 
raised her black face again, her limber mouth 
opened and she showed all her teeth in a beaming 
smile. 

“You jes’ married, Mis’ WiUcox?” 

Bella nodded, blushing again. 

“Lawsy!” Viney breathed. “’Tain’t often I got 
a bran’-new honeymoon lady to look after. I trust 
yo’ trip wiU be pleasurable. Mis’ WiUcox.” 

She bent down for the bags with a submissive 
droop of her shoulders, and Bella realized that 
she wasn’t impudent after aU. She was only trying 
to be friendly. 

“Which bed you like the bes’. Mis’ WiUcox?” 

BeUa glanced round the ladies’ cabin. She had 
never been on a canal packet before, and it looked 
very strange to her. In spite of the white panel- 
ing and the bright red curtains at the windows, 
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the red-clothed table and the brass-shaded lamp, 
the room seemed small and bald. The beds were 
stanchions hinged from the walls; canvas was 
laced across the iron frame, and resting on it was 
the thinnest conceivable mattress. 

“There’s only two other ladies,” Viney said. 
“They ain’t got here yet, so you can have yo’ pick. 
Mis’ WiUcox.” 

Bella said, “Maybe that one in the front.” 

Viney started to move towards it. Then she 
halted, stiU holding on to the bags, and said tact- 
fully, “That sure is the quietest. But you don’t 
get so good air, and the nights they been hot 
lately, mis’.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Viney. Which one woiild 
you recommend?” 

Viney pursed her lips. 

“Well, if I was a lady making selection of these 
beds, mis’, I’d declare for this one in the corner. 
I reckon I’d get mo’ air. And though it’s right 
next the saloon wall and I’d hear the gentlemen 
playing ca’ds, it’s mos’ apt I’d hear them any- 
ways. It’s nice to have a corner bed too, with 
walls to yo’ head. And then you’d have me handy 
to call me if you want me in the night.” 

“Where do you sleep, Viney?” 

Viney giggled. 

“Don’ get much sleep sometimes, but I got a 
pallet on the floor there.” She indicated the floor 
beside the door to the main saloon. 
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“I think rU take the corner bed, then,” Bella 
said with definiteness. Viney nodded. She laid 
Bella’s bags against the wall and asked whether 
she should open them. 

“You can open the big one, Viney.” 

“Does yo’ want to change?” 

Bella hesitated. She would like to go right out 
to Roger, but the prospect of fresh clothes was 
enticing. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’d like the green dress.” 

Viney said, “If you like to wash yo’self. I’ll 
show you where.” 

Bella nodded, and Viney conducted her to the 
door in the far corner, where, in a little closet, 
she found pitcher and basin and soap. Taking 



her own towel and brush and comb, she rubbed 
off the dry sandy dust that seemed to have coated 
her from head to foot. She did up her hair again, 
using the green net that matched her dress, and 
studied herself in the small glass. 

It was a very young faee that looked back at 
her: a small straight nose, a small pointed chin. 
Only the w^arm brown eyes wdth their straight, 
rather heavy black brows and curling lashes, and 
the wide mobile mouth, the upper lip so short it 
seemed to tremble on the verge of smiling, kept 
it from being insignificant. It was an eager face, 
so live it seemed to shy at life, and almost naively 
honest. 

But it did not satisfy her at all. She washed it 
could have been blond and beautiful like her 
sister’s: Clorinda w^as the kind of girl that people 
looked at. As Aimt Francine had often said, 
“There’s nothing statuesque about Bella.’’ All 
the family had expected, when Roger first came 
to call, that he had his eye on Clorinda. Even 
Clorinda hadn’t troubled to deny it. The fact 
that it was now Bella who found herself in the 
ladies’ washroom on the Western Lion bound for 
Buffalo and Ohio, the wife of Roger Willcox, 
seemed utterly, delightfully incredible. 

As she pulled out her curls before her ears, 
Bella found that she was smiling back at the 
face in the glass. “Red as a garden radish,” she 
whispered. 
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Then, just outside the window, she heard a 
man’s feet walking up and down the passenger 
dock. As she recognized the step, rather deliber- 
ate, a little heavy, the walk of a big man, her 
flush waved deeper. Roger was waiting for her. 
She had married him that morning. She would 
never forget today with its warm high clouds 
sailing loftily — August 18, 1835. But she forgot 
the final pat for her hair. Leaving the towel and 
brush and comb lying whichway for the colored 
girl to pick up, she rushed out into the cabin. 

Viney was exclaiming softly over the green 
dress. 

“Quick,” said Bella. “Oh, quick, Viney.” 

She slipped out of her traveling dress and held 
up her arms. She stood for an instant that way 
in her shift, with the striped sunlight from the 
shutters marking her, slim and still and white. 
With a hushed murmuring sound, the Negro girl 
passed the green dress over Bella’s arms and 
patted it down. Bella’s fingers flew over the 
laces. 

“Give me my bonnet, Viney. And the blue 
scarf.” 

She was gone through the door. 

Viney, slowly folding the traveling dress, 
listened to the rapid tap of Bella’s feet travers- 
ing the saloon, running up the steps to the deck, 
and suddenly turning demure. 

“Lawsy!” she breathed. 
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II 


ELLA came out into the bright glare on 
deck and glanced over the passenger dock, look- 
ing for Roger. When her eyes found him, her 
heart gave a little jump. He was standing with 
his back to her, talking to an elderly man. But 
Bella did not look at the stranger. At sight of 
Roger’s broad shoulders filling his blue coat, the 
bufp trousers fitting his narrow hips and straight 
legs so perfectly, the close-cut, curly black hair 
just showing under the brim of his hat, she felt 
suddenly shy. 

His back was to her, but she knew exactly how 
his hands were folded on the head of his stick; 
she knew that the right wing of his stock was a 
little too long; she could tell from the bend of his 
head that he was smiling politely. But seeing him 
so, talking to an utter stranger, it came over her 
that she did not know Roger at aU. And she was 
on a canal packet, a public conveyance. There 
was no familiar atmosphere of family life for her 
to retreat into now. 

When Roger had stepped into her father’s 
study to tell him their new^s, she had gone up- 
stairs to find her mother. Her mother was sew- 
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ing in a corner of the sitting room, where she had 
her table and a view down Hawk Street, and 
when Bella had come in she had said, ‘ ‘ Good gra- 
cious, Bella! What is it?” And on Bella’s telling 
her she had been very much surprised. “Of course 
Mr. WiUcox comes of very good stock, but his 
family have been west for so many years now, I 
hardly feel I know them any more. I’m sure he’s 
a worthy young man. His manners are good, cer- 
tainly. Your father wUl know.” She always took 
refuge from responsibility in her husband’s opin- 
ions. 

But Clorinda had been even more surprised. 
“Don’t tease, Bella!” she had exclaimed. There 
had been spots of red in her cheeks; she had 
looked almost hectic; but as soon as she had been 
convinced she had said, “Your brats will be 
blacker than Portuguese.” 

The wind pushed Bella’s skirts against her 
knees, and she found that she was flushing again; 
she wished she could conquer that ridiculous 
weakness; but it had been a stupid thing for 
Clorinda to say, even if she were piqued. 

A blaring horn almost deafened her right ear. 

“Don’t worry, ma’am. That’s only a freight 
boat.” 

One of the Western Lion's crew was standing 
beside her on the steering deck. She glanced at 
his weather-lined hard face and found him smil- 
ing. He was pointing to the other side of the 
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basin, wbei-e a tliin pair of mules bowed down 
against tlieir collars. The driver walked behind 
them; his blue shirt was open to the sun and wind 
all the way dovm to his belt, so that she could 
see his chest naked and furred. He was swinging- 
a heavy long-lashed whip with a short stock. 
While Bella watched he cut the nearest mule 
across the withers, leaving a black welt. The beast 
clamped back its ears. She saw it shudder from 
the stroke. 

The boat came by at the end of the hrmdred- 
foot tovTope. Its square bow, the paint yellow 
and faded, thrust heavily against the ripple. A 
woman was cramming her arms with wash from 
a line stretched over the pit. The wind tugged 
her skirt back between her legs, molding them 
so close that Bella saw she wore no underthings. 
The steersman, hip against the rudder stick, 
yelled to the w'oman as he hfted his horn to his bps . 
His cheeks filled and emptied, and the blare again 
was deafening. The woman nodded her head sul- 
lenly to what he had told her and stepped out in 
her bare feet on the catwalk. The wash made a 
red and white puff under her face, like a bunch of 
preposterous flowers; and, as their eyes met, 
Bella saw with astonishment that the woman 
could not be more than eighteen years old and 
that, in a rough way, she was handsome. The 
girl managed to toss her chin above the wash, 
but when she turned in front of the steersman he 
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struck her shoulder with his fist, spat over the 
side, wiped his mouth, and grinned at Bella. 

“Rough, tough, and nasty,” the packet-boat 
hand at her side said scornfully. 

She did not answer him, but turned quickly 
to go to Roger. She felt frightened and upset 
and close to tears; she wanted to be near, to touch 
someone she knew. She had never seen a woman 
struck before. 

Roger was walking back along the dock beside 
the elderly gentleman, his head slightly bowed to 
catch the other’s words. He looked so calm, he 
walked so almost solemnly — the way he looked 
when he first walked into the house on Eagle 
Street — that she was glad he was not actually 
too handsome. “But he is handsome,” she said to 
herself. “Clorinda thought so.” And her heart 
gave a little bounce as she moved towards the 
plank, steadying her skirts with both hands. She 
felt as sure as anyone could be that Roger would 
never strike her. 

She looked up for an instant as she stepped on 
the plank and caught his eye. His face had a high, 
even color, his mouth was composed and serious, 
but his eyes crinkled slightly at the corners. He 
looked amused at something; she wondered un- 
easily whether he could read her thoughts. 

She ran down the plank to the dock and found 
herself meeting the admiring gaze of the elderly 
gentleman. 
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“Bella, this is Mr. Atterbury. He’s making the 
trip west to Buffalo on our boat. Mr. Atterbury, 
this is my wife.” 

Roger looked prodigiously tall and strong, and 
Bella felt an almost suffocating pride in him. She 
curtsied formally to Mr. Atterbury, but she could 
hardly take her eyes off Roger in time to avoid an 
impoliteness. 

Mr. Atterbury had removed his hat and laid 
it gently against his waistcoat. He was dressed 
quietly and elegantly in a black coat that seemed, 
however, a little travel- worn. His face she thought 
gentlemanly, with a narrow chiseled nose and a 
pleasant mouth under a white mustache; and he 
had waving white hair. 

“It isn’t often, I assure you, Mrs. Willcox, that 
an old traveler like myself faces a long journey 
lightened by the prospect of such delightful com- 
pany.” 

He sounded almost old-fashioned to her, and 
his bow was low. Glancing out of the corner of 
her eye, Bella saw Roger wasn’t looking at either 
of them; he had a fixed look in his eye that she 
had noticed once when Mrs. Vincent had invited 
their Albany relations to meet him. Guiltily she 
realized that she must have seemed a long time 
in the ladies’ cabin to Roger. But she gave Mr. 
Atterbury a smile and her glove to touch and 
said that she also anticipated a delightful trip. 

As he smiled to them both she saw how bright 
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his blue eyes were and thought that before his 
hair turned it must have been very fair. 

Mr. Atterbury was saying, “Couldn’t we sit 
together at supper, we three?” 

Bella felt her hand drawn under Roger’s arm. 
He said, “Yes. That would be splendid,” and 
bowed stiffly. 

Mr. Atterbury handed his satchel to the boat- 
man and followed him aboard. 
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Ill 


ARLING,” Roger said quietly, “you’re 
perfectly lovely.” 

Bella allowed her fingers to press his forearm 
and felt them hugged tight against his ribs. She 
was sure she could feel his ribs through the coat 
and she thought she could also feel his heart 
thumping inside. 

He was walking her down the dock, his free 
hand holding his watch out of the fob pocket. 

“We’ll be starting in ten minutes, ” he said aloud 
for the benefit of some dock loafers. “It doesn’t 
look as if we’d have many passengers.” 

But as soon as they were out of earshot his 
voice filled and he bent over close to her ear. 

“Ho you think you can stand it, dear?” 

“What, Roger?” 

“Being cooped up on that boat four whole 
days?” 

She looked up at him, startled by the baffled 
note in his voice. For an instant his eyes seemed 
too close to bear. Her knees went weak under 
her and she had to hold hard on his arm, feeling 
herself enveloped by his impatience until she 
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was almost sick. She caught the toe of her shoe 
in the hem of the green dress, and felt him lift 
and steady her. The warm wind blew in her face, 
her head cleared, and she thought, “He’s never 
seen this dress and hasn’t even noticed it yet.” 
But he had told her she was lovely, and she had 
seen that he thought she was beautiful, and that 
seemed so wonderful that nothing else mattered. 
For Clorinda had always been the beauty of the 
family — it had always been spoken of at home. 
And then Bella realized that the things taken for 
granted at home had no more standing for her in 
the world. There were just she and Roger. There 
were no comforting retreats left to her. Nothing 
except the ladies’ eabin of the Western Lion. She 
did not know what she thought about that; she 
did not know what to say. 

She didn’t have to answer. 

Roger said abruptly: “It’s always hard waiting 
for a boat to start.” 

He had stopped her at the end of the packet 
dock and was looking up the canal, his broad chin 
set and a thin crease between his eyes. His arm 
was solid under her hand, he stood very straight, 
and she realized gratefully that he wasn’t asking 
her to answer. It was almost as if he understood. 

Her pride returned and she lifted her chin as 
she stood at his side, so that they looked west 
together. They could see all the town that lay 
west of them, the brick houses with their gar- 
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dens to the river and the smoke from their chim- 
neys climbing against the late afternoon sky; and, 
leading straight away along the southern bank 
of the river, the canal, boats moving on it here 
and there, the mules in the distance like teams of 
ants harnessed by spider threads to chips; and 
then the green country, and the hiUs rolling 
gently to right and left, gathering a blue haze in 
their valleys. 

A bugle sounded, and they wheeled hurriedly 
to find that behind their backs the boat had come 
to life. The captain was stepping decisively out 
from the passenger agent’s box; two women and 
three men were crowding up the plank to the 
deck; and a couple of men had taken hold of the 
tie ropes, holding them in their hands, their 
heads turned towards the steersman. A quick 
thump of hoofs sounded across the dock, and a 
pair of horses, hitched tandem, came out of the 
street and took a stand a little ahead of the bow. 
A handler hooked the singletree to the towrope, 
and a driver boy, like a red-jacketed, active little 
monkey, scrambled up to his saddle on the rear 
horse. The captain cast his eye over everything. 
He was standing on the top deck, bugle in hand. 

“Aboard/” he shouted. 

He lifted his bugle to his lips. 

Bella felt Roger almost swing her off her feet. 

“Come on,” he said. 

She had no idea that they had come so far from 
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the boat. They would have to run. Roger tight- 
ened his grip on her arm. He was half carrying 
her. She stole a look up at him, knowing she 
could not fall while he held her. All the baffled 
helplessness was gone from his face. He turned 
his head suddenly and gave her a whole-souled 
grin. 

“Run, Bella,” he said. “I don’t think our bags 
would have much fun without us, even at Niag- 
ara Falls.” 

Under her skirts Bella’s feet ran smoothly to 
match his long sti-ide. The wind rocked her skirt 
under her from side to side, so that she seemed 
to skim over the rough planking. Her face was 
bright and hot as she caught the captain’s hand, 
to be steadied up the gangplank. 

The captain was smiling at her, the steersman 
was smiling at her; so were the passengers who 
had arrived late. 

Roger handed her up to the deck that made a 
roof for the saloon and helped her arrange her 
scarf. 

“We’re off,” he said. “Four days, darling. Then 
we’ll go out to Niagara and have a week to our- 
selves, just you and me.” 

“And the bags,” Bella said demurely. 

“You’re baggage enough for me,” he said. 

She turned very pink on discovering that the 
captain had come up to them and was listening 
tolerantly to everything they said. He wheeled 
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to wave his arm at the passenger agent. “Got the 
time?” he bawled. “Write it down.” He walked 
to the edge of the deck and shouted to the two 
men, forty feet away, to cast off the ropes. You 
could see that the captain knew his importance. 

He looked over his shoulder at Roger and said, 
“Four days? Well, I’ll give you a run for- your 
money, mister. Maybe I’ll shade it under four 
days. It’s a light trip and we’re out to bust time 
wide open. The company’s given me a hundred 
dollars to pay my fines for speeding.” 

“If you do it under four days I’ll buy you a par- 
cel of the finest segars in Buffalo,” Roger said; 
and the captain laughed at them. 


“Don’t worry, mister. I’ve had couples like you 
on this packet before, and though I never figured 
out why they was in such a lather to get a look 
at Niagara Falls, I alwa.ys got them there on 
time.” 

He slapped the end of the bugle to his mouth, 
and the notes rang over the town. Dock-wal- 
lopers stopped wrestling with bales and barrels 
to see the Western Lion start; Red Bird packets 
were fliers, and knew how to start in style. They 
cheered as the team took up the slack. The driver 
boy shrilled profanely at his horses and swung 
his whip. 

“Feed it to them, boy,” the captain roared. 
“Pump it in.” 

The calks of the team’s shoes ripped splinters 
from the planks. They shook up a trot. Under 
her feet Bella felt a tremor from their tugs. A 
ripple forked from the stern, jellying the reflec- 
tions against the dock piles. Well ahead, a freight 
boat, hauling out of town, swung into mid- 
stream; their team stopped to let the rope lie on 
the towpath, and the packet team and packet 
boat passed over it while the freight crew looked 
on. 

When they were past, Bella turned to watch 
the freight boat take up its way. The driver’s 
whip made pops of sound like the champagne 
corks at her wedding breakfast. 

“Feeling homesick?” Roger asked. 
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“No,” said Bella honestly. It was only Schenec- 
tady she was leaving, the quaint brick houses, 
the crowded canal basin, and the great bridge — 
she had heard her father say it was the greatest 
bridge in all America. It was the first landmark 
on her journey, and, leaving it behind, she felt 
the world unfolding for her as the water unfolded 
for the packet’s bow. 
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IV 


. • R. NEILSON said, “I do not know 

whether you hold prayers on your boat at night, 
Captain Harrow, but if you would like them, or 
if the company would like them, I should be only 
too glad to oblige.” 

Mr. Neilson was a minister returning to Roch- 
ester after a month’s sojourn at Ballston Spa. He 
explained that his devoted congregation insisted 
on his going there every summer to recuperate 
after the winter’s preaching. His heai-t was none 
too strong. This amused Bella and Roger and 
Mr. Atterbury, because, in addition to the brandy 
served with the water, Mr. Neilson had ordei*ed 
himself a bottle of Old London port wine. He 
was an amply nourished individual in faultless 
clericals, and his wife seated herself where every- 
one could see the diamonds on her left hand. The 
entire company appeared relieved when the cap- 
tain said, “Thank you, Mr. Neilson, but I’ll leave 
it to the passengers.” 

Bella had a vague feeling that, if Mr. Neilson 
had been her father, instead of asking the captain 
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he would have started prayers promptly at nine 
o’clock. 

The steward cleared the table of dessert plates, 
and Mr. Atterbury oi’dered an apricot cordial for 
the three of them. Sipping the unaccustomed 
drink, Bella glanced round the saloon. It was 
wonderful to think that while they were eating 
this comfortable meal the boat was passing the 
riverside meadows at better than four miles an 
hour. 

There was a pleasant coolness, and a faint fresh 
smell of grass under dew in the air fluttering the 
curtains. But the lamp slung over the table burned 
without flickering. There was no sound of travel, 
no rattle of trace links, no squeak of springs, no 
rumble of wheels. There was no sound at all but 
the roar of bullfrogs among lily pads in the set- 
backs, and since sunset that had been continual. 
Only when the driver boy’s voice came back to 
them shrilly crying, “Bridge!” and the steersman 
answered, “Low bridge!” were the passengers 
aware that every minute saw them further west. 

The supper had been pleasant; the company 
was a quiet one. Mrs. Neilson, indeed, described 
in intimate detail her very large acquaintance- 
ship, aU of whom appeared to be either wealthy 
or distinguished, but as soon as she had listed 
them she seemed to regard her social duty to the 
company as performed for the evening. The talk 
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clung mildly to the weather, the crops, the grow- 
ing tightness of credit, the animosity of President 
Jackson for Nicholas Biddle and the United 
States Bank, and the low price of pork. On this 
last subject they listened to the determined views 
of the traveler for the Troy Nail Works, who 
delivered his theories with punches as emphatic 
as one of his factory’s stamping engines. He was 
a small, spry man, wearing soiled clothes and an 
opulent watch fob, who had introduced himself 
as L. D. Jones. At supper he laid his half-smoked 
segar beside his plate — otherwise he kept it in 
the handiest corner of his mouth. 

Besides Mr. L. D. Jones, the passenger list 
included the Willcoxes, Mr. Atterbury and the 
Neilsons, a Mr. Jason who was noncommittal 
about some properties in Illinois, and a Mrs. 
Cashdollar, a widow, who lived in Utica. 

To Bella they seemed kind but dull. She could 
not help contrasting their appearance with Rog- 
er’s or their conversation with Mr. Atterbury’s. 

Mr. Atterbury had had a career, and during 
supper he touched on it from time to time. Bella 
could not have said what his business consisted 
of, but it had apparently carried him all over the 
country. He seemed to know the best people in 
every state in the Union, from New Orleans to 
Boston, Massachusetts. He had traveled in every 
sort of conveyance, public and private — on steam- 
boats, in sailing vessels, by horseback, alone, 
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through the wildest parts of the continent. He 
had been on a flatboat going down the Ohio and 
had a brush with the river pirates; he had been 
held up by a highwayman on the Cumberland 
Road and got away not only with his life but 
with his money. He told his adventures with a 
light touch, his voice gentle, leaving to Bella’s 
and Roger’s imagination the more dramatic 
parts. He did not need to boast; the bai'e recital 
on that peaceful boat, his quiet face, his white 
hair, served his story well. 

As she gazed round the saloon, making her 
eyes familiar with the order of packet-boat living 
— from the folded bed stanchions, which the 
men would sleep on, to the kitchen door and the 
small library with its settee and bull’s-eye win- 
dows under the steersman’s deck — Bella felt ex- 
cited and gay. Her dark eyes were bright, her 
red lips curved, and when she laughed at some- 
thing Mr. Atterbury said her laughter had a lilt 
that made even Mr. Neilson glance up from his 
contemplation of Old London. She did not mind 
the men’s glances. She could see from the corner 
of her eye that Roger was proud of her. Her 
heart warmed with friendliness for all of them. 
She did not even mind Mrs. Neilson’s veiled 
conveyance of hostility, or Mrs. Cashdollar’s ob- 
vious amusement. She hardly noticed the two 
women. She was in Roger’s hands, and as long as 
he liked her she felt her spirits winged. 
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i ' HE BOAT slid along peacefully. Only Mr. 
L. D. Jones remained at table: his pot hat on the 
back of his head, the segar lifeless in the corner 
of his mouth, his order books spread out around 
him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neilson had disposed themselves 
in the library in such a manner that the entrance 
of anyone else would have seemed impertinent. 
Mr. Jason had taken a newspaper to the chair 
under the lamp beside the stairs, and Mrs. Cash- 
dollar had retired to the ladies’ cabin, where her 
rather heavy voice could be heard in conversa- 
tion with Viney. 

Bella hstened to Mr. Atterbury with counter- 
feit attentiveness. She felt Roger’s glance upon 
her profile and she was thinking, with the monot- 
onous tick of the saloon clock in her ears, that 
Clorinda would by now have eluded her mother’s 
discussion of the wedding; she would have gone 
up to the room they used to share and begun her 
careful preparations for bed. And here was she, 
Bella, traveling with Roger, among strangers, 
farther west already than any of her family had 
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ever been. She smiled to herself, thinking of 
Clorinda, but not xxnkindly, for Clorinda had lost. 

Mr. Atterbury, seeing the smile, glanced casu- 
ally at Roger, smiled himself, and brought his 
anecdote skillfully to a sudden ending. He rose 
from the bench and stepped across to one of the 
windows. 

“It’s a beautiful warm evening,” he said. “I 
should think you two might like a turn on deck. ” 
Roger met Bella’s eyes. 

“Do you think it will be damp?” he asked in his 
serious voice. “My wife is very sensitive to damp. ’ ’ 
She almost sputtered, but caught herself in 
time. He sat so solemn, he so nearly managed to 
look stodgy, that for an instant he had taken her 
in. In Albany she would never have suspected 
Roger of being capable of such deceit. They were 
only a few hours west of Schenectady, too, and 
she wondered, “What will he be like when we 
reach Buffalo?” But she almost gurgled when 
Mr. Atterbury put his hand through the open 
window and said, “There’s quite a heavy dew, 
Mr. Willcox. You had better take cloaks for your 
wife.” 

Nobody in the saloon seemed to be listening 
to them, but as she passed the table on her way 
to the ladies’ cabin she saw Mr. L. D. Jones, 
obviously thinking he was not observed, look up 
from his books and wink across his dead segar at 
Mr. Jason. 
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The lamp was low in the ladies’ cabin. Mrs. 
Cashdollar was propped up on her bed with a 
glass balanced, on her ample stomach, and there 
was an unmistakable odor of whiskey. Viney 
stood at her side, holding a pitcher of fresh 
water. 

At Bella’s entrance they both looked round, 
Viney with a properly expressionless face, Mrs. 
Cashdollar with a broad smile. 

“Going on deck, dearie?” Mrs. Cashdollar asked. 
“It’s hot enough.” 

BeUa said, “Yes,” stiffly. 

She did not like Mrs. Cashdollar. The woman 
did not look quite proper. 

“I should think your boy was getting pretty 
impatient. It’s hard luck having a honeymoon on 
a packet boat.” 

Bella said, “Viney, please give me my cape.” 

“Ain’t it there by the bed?” asked Mrs. Cash- 
dollar. 

“I suppose it is,” said Bella. “I asked Viney to 
give it to me.” 

Mrs. Cashdollar took the pitcher from the Ne- 
gress and said good-humoredly, “Go ahead, 
girlie.” 

“Yes, Mis’ CashdoUah. Yes, Mis’ Willcox.” 

Viney fetched the cloak. 

Mrs. Cashdollar regarded Bella’s flushed face 
with a friendly glance. 

“Dearie,” she said, “you don’t like me because 
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you’ve never seen anybody like me before. But I 
like you. If you’ll take a suggestion, you’ll get on 
to the bow deck and sit against the wall. I 
thought of that when I picked this bow bed. 
You can sit there and I’ll keep that Neilson cat 
from having Viney open the window, and you 
can kiss all you want to and nobody’ll hear you.” 

Bella flushed furiously. 

“Don’t get mad. You don’t have to. But take a 
little pity on your boy, dearie. And if you want 
blankets, just tap on the window and I’ll have 
Viney pass them out.” 

Accepting her cloak, Bella said, “Thank you,” 
very formally, and went out. 
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YI 



1/ OGER was waiting for her at the saloon 
steps. Mr. Atterbury was hunting in his bag for 
a segar. None of the others appeai’ed to notice 
them, so Bella slipped across to Roger and took 
his arm and they went on deck. 

There they found the night and the country, 
and the steersman leaning idly on the rudder 
stick while the banks slipped past him. 

“Evening, ma’am and sir,” he said quietly. “It’s 
clear tonight.” 

“Good evening,” Roger said. 

“Good evening,” said Bella. 

Her heart filled with the quiet and the cool- 
ness and the warm firm touch of Roger’s arm 
under her fingers. She drew her skirts over her 
knees and climbed the short flight to the top deck 
with him. From there they looked out over the 
towpath. 

The moon had not yet risen, but a mist lay on 
the Mohawk, and there was starlight on the 
mist. They were passing a long riverside pasture, 
so narrow that the sound of the water against the 
riverbanks was audible. A herd of cows grazed 
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below the towpath. Now and then, when one 
lifted her head, they heard a bell clank gently. 

The pressure of Roger’s arm drew Bella for- 
ward. The driving lantern on the bow standard 
shed a yellow luminance against the canal bank, 
showing them the reeds and the grass slipping 
backward, and rocking lily pads with their stilf 
blooms like golden goblets. The air was damp 
against their faces and carried here a scent of 
ferns. From the tow cleat, twelve feet back on 
the right side of the boat, the towrope curved up 
towards the towpath like a silver cord. 

Bella pressed herself against Roger’s side as 
they stood together. His arm jerked suddenly 
from hers and stole round under the cape, round 
her waist, enfolding her, until she felt herself 
enveloped. She felt herself in darkness under her 
cape, as if it were a private world, and he had 
entered it. 

He said softly, “Four days. There isn’t a cor- 
ner where someone can’t see you.” 

His arm shook. She was quite still; she felt 
poised, so light that if a wind had come upon her 
suddenly only his arm would have held her to the 
boat. 

“Roger,” she whispered, “couldn’t we go down 
on that front deck and sit with our backs against 
the ladies’ cabin?” 

“It’s right in the light,” he said. 

“I know, Roger, but the steersman couldn’t see 
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US. And Mrs. CashdoUar said she would pass out 
blankets if we tapped on the window.” 

“Mrs. Neilson would hear us.” 

“Mrs. CashdoUar promised to keep her from 
opening the bow windows.” 

“Bless her, you darling.” 

Forward in the darkness out along the tow- 
path, the driver boy’s voice cried, “Bridge!” 

Suddenly they heard the team’s hoofs trot- 
ting; then the silence swallowed the hoofbeats. 

“Low bridge!” the steersman called behind 
them. The towrope was disappearing into black- 
ness. The timbers of the bridge loomed. 

“Hey, mister. Down!” 

Roger jumped from the saloon deck on to the 
forward deck. He turned in the light of the lan- 
tern and held up his arms. 

“Quick,” he said. 

BeUa felt her heart spring in her breast as she 
met his eyes. The cape fluttered behind her; his 
hands caught her and she was against his chest; 
and her cape flew forward like wings about them 
both. She lifted her face and his lips came down 
on hers. 

Roger let her go, and for the first time her 
feet came against the deck. But she stood stiU 
inside her cloak, with no breath in her, and her 
mouth still raised and her eyes closed. 

He laughed softly and kissed her eyes. 

On the rear deck the steersman was glancing 
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out at the far bank and whistling “Red River 
Girl.” They stepped from each other and looked 
round. Two warm blankets lay imder the win- 
dow, and pinned to one of them by a hairpin was 
a piece of paper bearing in an illiterate scrawl: 
“I heard the old cat coming in and passed them 
out for you.” 

They read it, laughing softly together. 

“Do you know what she does, Bella?” 

“No.” 

“Captain Harrow says she runs a cook’s agency 
for bachelor boaters. That is, she supplies boat- 
men with women for their boats.” 

Bella laughed and looked at Roger. 

“Do you suppose she’ll send you a bUl?” 

“You little devil! You’re the most surprising 
girl for a minister’s daughter. I don’t believe 
you’d mind if it was in the way of business.” 

Bella looked at him. In the light his close 
black curls were sculptured, his ear clear-cut as 
marble. 

“I don’t believe I should,” she said honestly. 

He leaned forward to arrange their blankets 
and realized that he held her hands. 

They laughed again. 

He let go her hands and spread the blankets 
so that they sat with their faces following the 
towrope, with the lantern light full on them. 

She said, “It’s private from the boat all right, 
but aU the world could see us.” 
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“The world’s asleep, darling.” 

“Suppose the driver boy looked back?” 
“Suppose he did?” 

“Do you think he’d be upset if you kissed me, 
Roger?” 

“Any man would be upset. That’s why I mar- 
ried you.” 

“We could hold hands, though,” Bella said de- 
murely. 
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YII 


HE CANAL came towards them, evenly 
and quietly. They heard the wash against the 
bow and the whisper of the waterside weeds, 
arrowhead and dancegrass. They saw a rat swim 
out from the opposite shore and his eyes pick out 
the lantern light like two hot flecks of mica, and 
then he wheeled smoothly and paddled water till 
they passed. Once in a while they heard a boat 
horn, which the distance made sad; but at each 
succeeding blast it became louder and more dis- 
sonant, until at last they saw the light floating 
towards them, so slow, so easy, and so silent. 
And then they heard the panting of the team 
and saw them for a long instant in the lantern 
light: their hung heads and their lathered fore- 
legs; their laboring sides; their bellies round and 
hard with strain; and their haunches riveted in 
thrust. Then the wash of the bows; and the boat’s 
lantern light was married to the packet light; 
and their hands met under the blanket. 

Sometimes the steersman of the passing boat 
noticed them. Then he said nothing; or he raised 
his arm, or made a buzzing noise in his horn like 
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a bee buzzing in the trumpet of a lily; or he called 
good-night, or yodeled. But sometimes he never 
noticed them, and as the darkness redefined their 
lantern they kissed each other to reward his 
blindness. Sometimes their own steersman hailed 
the freight boat, and the two men bandied words 
a moment and left off, breaking a phrase. 

Once they heard a bugle and saw the faster 
light of another packet. The driver boys cut at 
each other’s teams, and their whips writhed into 
an embrace and fell apart. The boat came by with 
the ladies’ windows darkened like their own, but 
one light burned in the saloon, and they saw two 
men throwing dice. 

They watched the broad gleam from the doors 
of a change-stable beside the towpath, and saw 
the new team waiting and a boy ready-mounted, 
and a man standing behind them to catch the 
hook from the old team and fasten on the new. 
There was a smell of bedded horses as they passed 
the barn. The new team was linked to them in 
darkness as they moved, so that the boat never 
lost way. 

They came into a lock, their bugle winging its 
notes far forward. The lock keeper had the level 
ready for them. He stood by the walking beam 
in his nightshirt, a lantern in his hand, a hat on 
his head, and his beard white as Noah’s. The 
packet slid into the yawning gateway, which 
closed behind them, and the team rested while 
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the water, like a hand, raised them up between 
the great gray blocks of stone until they saw the 
canal again faintly stretching from the opened 
gates and went away along it with the sound of 
the waste water on the tumbling bay. 

They seemed to drift upon the water with a 
motion as unearthly as the wheel of the stars that 
traveled on the water with them. Bella felt her- 
self grow sleepy without tiredness; she felt her 
husband’s warmth steal into her, and her own 
warmth steal into his; and she thought, “I am 
his wife now,” and she wished that she might be 
a good one to him, and it occurred to her that 
she was in love with him, and she wondered 
whether he was in love with her and whether he 
would love the things she loved. 

She went with him on tiptoe into the saloon. 
There was a sound of snoring from Mr. Jason’s 
bed. There was only a faint ring of yeUow in the 
lamp chimney. But she saw the shoes of the men, 
and Mr. L. D. Jones’s unconsumed segar, and 
she smelled men sleeping, and she was afraid for 
a minute; so, xmder cover of her cape, when they 
came to the ladies’ door, she put both arms roimd 
Roger to make sure of him again. 

But she felt iU at ease entering the ladies’ 
cabin. Viney roUed the whites of her eyes and got 
up from her bed on the floor, breathing gently, 
and helped her to undress. The black hands made 
a mystery of the act. 
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The women looked gross in their blankets; 
Mrs. Neilson was noisy in her sleep, and Mrs. 
Cashdollar’s red hair made a stain on the pillow. 
“Good night, Viney,” Bella whispered. 

“Good night. Mis’ WiUcox.” 

The black hands, smoothing the blankets over 
her, were comforting. Bella turned her face to 
the wall and wept, being homesick. 
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YIII 


HEN Bella opened her eyes she thought 
that she had waked in Bedlam. The white wall 
beside her pillow was washed in sunlight, the 
air was warm and close. The cabin, except for 
herself, was empty. 

But beyond the open windows was an uproar 
of strange noises — men bellowing oaths and a 
tremendous roaring of water and the stamp of 
mules and horses, and through it all came a per- 
sistent whir and clacking that she could not iden- 
tify. _ ■ 

As she lay there, dazed with sleep, and stiU 
trying to sort the noises, the door opened and 
Viney slipped into the cabin. 

“Good mornin’. Mis’ Willcox.” 

“Good morning, Viney. What on earth is all the 
noise about?” 

“Oh, that!” Viney cocked her head backward 
on her thin neck and laughed. “We’re in Little 
Falls and the captain’s out on the towpath clear- 
in’ passage for us to the locks.” 

As she spoke the Western Lion jerked ahead. 
Bella gave a startled squeak as the side burnped 
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into another boat just opposite her head. Viney 
sprang to the window. 

“We done bumped the crumbiest dirty old box 
you ever saw,” she said delightedly. “Oh Lawd, 
Mis’ Willcox, do come here. The captain’s get- 
tin’ his mad up.” 

An explosion of profanity smothered all the 
shouting. Bella slid out of bed in her nightdress 
and took her place behind Viney at the window. 
The black girl crouched down to let her see and 
manipulated the curtains skillfully to screen her. 

“Lawsy! Ain’t he rarin’!” 

“Where, Viney?” 

“On the towpath, mis’. Just bend yo’ head and 
look back.” 

Bella looked out on a scene of hopeless confu- 
sion. The towpath had given way to a stone para- 
pet on which towing teams were crowded so close 
they seemed in danger of bumping each other 
over into the river that, by the roaring of the 
water, she could tell ran just below. Right and 
left, boats were lined up against the stonework, 
waiting their turn at the series of locks. To the 
left the red sides of a mill building rose close to 
the canal, and from its almost windowless in- 
terior issued the whirring and clacking of weav- 
ing machinery. 

The packet boat was drifting slowly, losing 
way. The packet team stood nearly opposite 
Bella’s window, with the towrope lying loose 
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over the back of a freight boat. The driver boy, 
white-faced and sleepy from his early morning 
ride, sat sidewise on his horse and looked back. 
And, looking back herself, Bella saw canallers, 
men and women together, crowding towards two 
men on the towpath. One of them was the cap- 
tain, one hand holding down his beard to give 
his remarks free passage. The other was around- 
shouldered, bearlike man, who pointed towards 
his almost paintless boat and clamored with mo- 
notonous hoarse anger for everyone to examine 
the damage. 

The captain’s face was flaming. Bella could 
not hear ever3dhmg he shouted, but she could 
see his rage. Suddenly the crowd formed a ring 
about the two. Their faces looked eager. Some 
laughed. Some shouted for a fight. 

But the freight boatman did not want a fight. 
He wanted damages. He repeated that. He 
pointed again at his boat. 

“Just look there,” he said. “Just look! Damn 
all packet boats and their damned lousy cap- 
tains.” 

Behind him a woman screeched and threw her 
weight against his shotdders. The man lurched, 
tripped, and abruptly caught his balance. Bella 
gasped. The captain had brought him up on his 
feet with a solid smash to the mouth. The man 
stopped and spat. His spit was bloody. 

A little boy who had shinnied up the bow stand- 
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ard of the boat next in line yelled at the top of 
his shrill voice: “Hey! Look at Georgie!” An- 
other little boy, w^ho was obviously Georgie, 
scampered along the embankment and thrust 
his head between the legs of a bystander. He was 
wearing an undershirt and nothing else, and the 
sun had made his tight little buttocks red. 

Bella started to laugh. But her laughter broke, 
for now the fight was joined. The bearish man 
grunted and closed in. He had tremendous fore- 
arms, and his shoulders were bunched under his 
red undershirt. The captain met him with hard 
quick blows. 

Bella heard the captain’s fists strike into the 
man’s face. She heard it over the roar of the river, 
and the whir of the mill machinery, and the mut- 
tering of the clustered freight boatmen. She had 
never seen two men fight before. She had never 
seen a human being badly hurt. Now she watched 
the packet captain carve the man’s face. Her in- 
sides did funny things to her, but she could not 
look away. 

The two men maneuvered very slowly, the 
freight boatman standing almost in one place 
and the captain shifting in a small circle. As the 
freight boatman’s body came round, Bella saw 
his cheeks puffed and swollen, one eye half closed, 
a smear of red under his nose, and a broad trickle 
of blood running from the bi’oken lips down his 
ehin. 
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When he faced Bella, she saw his mind grop- 
ing unsteadily with an idea as plainly as if the 
captain had opened up the man’s brain for her 
inspection. 

“Look out!” 

Viney started and looked up at her, and Bella 
realized that the high voice was her own. 

The man leaped. His fingers were hooked for 
the captain’s face; but the captain had jumped 
back, and as the man ended his rush the captain 
started a swing from way back that traveled up 
like a scythe stroke and broke the man’s face 
wide open. He went , down where Bella could not 
see him. 

The captain stood over him, panting and wip- 
ing his hands on his trousers. 

“There’s your damages, you dumb hog.” 

Somebody laughed. Then everybody laughed 
and a couple of boatmen shook the captain’s 
hand. The captain laughed too. He caught sight 
of the snarled towrope and roared at the driver 
boy. But now his voice was hearty and without 
anger, and all freighters lent a hand in getting 
the packet free. Viney, giggling, whipped shut 
the curtains. 

Bella was shaking, not from horror of what she 
had watched, but from sheer excitement. Viney 
exclaimed delightedly as she poured water in the 
washroom, “Didn’t the captain jes’ natchally lay 
him out?” 
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“Hurry, Viney.” 

“Yes, Mis’ Willcox. The water’s ready for you. 
It’s spring water.” 

The water was icy cold against Bella’s cheeks. 
“What time is it, Viney?” 

“Most half-pas’ seven. Mis’ Willcox.” Viney 
had the giggles again. “They was starting break- 
fas’ when we came in here. But I reckon Mistah 
Willcox been awaiting you.” 
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IX 


N THE saloon the beds had been put up for 
the day; the long tables had been set, and at one 
end the uncleared dishes of the other passengers 
were still in place. Bella realized that she was very 
late. 

Mrs. Neilson was sitting in the library with an 
open prayer book on her knees and a newspaper 
in her hands. There was no one else. When Bella 
said good morning to her, she replied as if noth- 
ing out of the way had taken place. She said it 
seemed to be really quite a tolerably pleasant 
day. 

Bella agreed cordially. Did Mrs. Neilson know 
where everybody was? “No,” said Mrs. Neilson. 
She really couldn’t say. They had gone on deck 
some time ago and that lazy steward had disap- 
peared. The service on this boat was terrible. 

It was quite obvious that Mrs. Neilson knew 
exactly what had taken place. Bella thought it 
more than likely she had been peering through 
the bull’s-eye window. 

She said, “I think I’ll run on deck and see 
where my husband is.” 
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“I shouldn’t do that,” said Mrs. Neilson, turn- 
ing for support to Mr. Neilson, who just then 
came down. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Willcox,” he said. “No, 
I most certairdy should advise against your going 
on deck. There’s been — ah — a rather unpleasant 
contretemps.” 

“I’d say it was a damn good fight, myself.” Mrs. 
Cashdollar blundered down behind the minister 
and patted her hair with satisfaction. “Oh, hello, 
dearie. Too bad you missed it. A boatman tried 
to block us from the lock. The captain had to 
beat him up.” 

“I saw it through the window,” Bella said be- 
fore she thought. She heard Mrs. Neilson’s in- 
stant sibilant disapproval. 

But Mrs. Cashdollar said heartily, “Did you, 
dearie? I need whiskey. Excitement’s bad for me 
this early. Steward! Where in Halifax is that 
steward?” He appeared tardily. “Leave those 
dirty dishes, young man, and fetch me a whiskey. 
A small one. Don’t put water in it.” 

She took the glass into the library and sat 
down opposite Mrs. Neilson, tilted her head, and 
let the whiskey slide. 

“A drop in the bucket,” she remarked. “Well, 
well. So you were watching from the cabin win- 
dow, dearie? Did you see that big bezabor kiss 
the captain’s hand?” she said to Bella. “Oh, here’s 
your young man. He’s been waiting breakfast 
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for you. You’d better sit down quick.” She gave 
Roger a full smile. 

Roger stood stiffly at the foot of the steps, 
listening to Mrs. Cashdollar’s remarks and look- 
ing at Bella. Bella wanted to giggle. “I didn’t 
know he could look down his nose like that,” she 
thought, and went up to him. It wouldn’t do 
to kiss him, but she would like to. Instead, she 
slipped her hand in his arm and said, “It was 
nice of you to wait for me.” 

They sat down at the far end of the table. 
Opening her peach, Bella wondered whether he 
would always look down his nose before break- 
fast and asked him how he had slept. 

“Not much,” he said. 

“I slept beautifully,” she said. “I didn’t expect 
to, though.” 

Roger said he was glad. His voice was per- 
functory. He was peeling his peach slowly and 
carefully with his strong hands. “He’s so neat,” 
she thought. “Look at the mess I’ve made of 
m ine. ’ ’ She felt how improper she was and wanted 
to giggle again. She couldn’t help thinking what 
fun it would be to ask him if he didn’t think the 
captain’s fight had been glorious. 

But he said suddenly, “Too bad about that 
fuss. The captain had to do it, but I was afraid it 
might upset you.” 

She said, which was true, “I was just waking 
up.” He could set that against Mrs. Cashdollar’s 
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remarks if he wanted to. But she noticed with 
relief that by the time he had eaten one egg he 
was no longer looking down his nose. 

“I must see that breakfast is on time in our 
house,” she said to herself. “’Always!"’ 


X 


HE Little Falls packet dock was situated 
above the locks and close to the entrance of the 
feeder aqueduct. The Western Lion tied up there 
for five minutes to take on two passengers, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Ransom. They had descended from a 
smart carriage and pair and booked passage for 
Syracuse. Mrs. Ransom brought an atmosphere 
of refinement into the saloon, and Bella instinc- 
tively classed them both as gentlefolk with 
Roger, Mr. Atterbury, and herself. 

Mrs. Ransom said good morning all round 
with a gracious lack of discrimination that Mrs. 
Neilson seemed to find nettling. She immediately 
asked whether Mrs. Ransom had enjoyed break- 
fast yet, and, finding she had, asked if she could 
help her to select a bed. Mrs. Ransom thanked 
her kindly, but replied that, as she felt rather 
fatigued, she would prefer to sit in the shady cor- 
ner of the library to wait until Mr. Ransom came 
down. She retired behind the North American 
Ttemew. Mrs. Neilson forced a smile. But she 
made a remark to Mrs. CashdoUar which seemed 
to amuse that lady very much. It was obvious 
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that Mrs. Neilson had tried to put herself and 
Mrs. Ransom in a separate class, that she had 
failed in her first attempt, and that she didn’t 
like it at all. 

On deck, Bella found the air warm but brac- 
ing. A west wind was sweeping down the valley 
carrying clouds that drew their shadows over the 
steep flanks of the hills. Sheep drifted on the up- 
land pastures. Men were reaping in the river flats, 
while behind them the bent forms of women 
bormd the sheaves and set the shocks in flies. 
There seemed to be movement over all the earth, 
as though the wind had wakened every living 
thing. 

As Bella walked up and down between Roger 
and Mr. Atterbury, she was made conscious 
again of the delightful ease of packet traveling. 
There was no jolting, no dust, no smell of horses. 
The motion of the boat was unwavering; it went 
so steadily that the towing team and the long 
curving towrope lost their visible relation to the 
journey. The narrow bright blue ribbon of the ca- 
nal was like a scroll, unwinding west along the 
valley, the boat a picture painted on it, herself 
and Roger portraits of a bridal pair. 

The ribbons down the sides of Bella’s dove- 
gray traveling dress fluttered gayly, and the silk 
covering of her parasol snapped like a pigeon’s 
wings. Though she sauntered with demureness 
back and forth along the fifty feet of deck, she 
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longed to jump ashore, to lift her skirts and run a 
race with the packet, with Roger, with the wind. 

A hawk, his wings two swords against the sky, 
roused envy in her. He needed no boat to take 
his way across the earth. As she lifted her eyes to 
follow the keen flight, the wind blew her bonnet 
ribbons over her lips, and under cover of un- 
tangling them she kissed her fingers. 

Mr. Atterbury’s alert eyes caught the gesture. 
She saw him smile, and she glanced hastily at 
Roger. But Roger was watching the country, not 
the sky. And she ci-ied to him, “Look, Roger. 
The hawk.” 

She did not need to point; he had good eyes. 
He found the bird at once. 

“He’d make a long shot.” 

Bella said, “I wouldn’t want him shot. I wish 
I were him.” 

“Why?” 

“To fly, Roger.” 

“Where would you fly to?” 

“Away. Anywhere. It wouldn’t matter. Onlv 

fly-” 

She looked so eager. 

“Away from me?” he asked, grinning. 

“Yes. If you loved me you’d grow your OAvn 
wings.” 

She said it lightly, but she was annoyed. She 
did not want to be made fun of by Roger. Mr. 
Atterbury understood what she meant. She could 
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tell that by the way he 
looked at her. He too 
was smiling, but his 
smile was to himself. 

Roger said, “Look 
at your hawk now. Do 
you still like him?” 

He pointed. The 
hawk had bounded a 
hundred feet, breast 
to the wind, Iris wings 
like tempered steel. 
He was keeping an ex- 
act spot in the blue. 
His wings fluttered, 
lightly touching the 
wind. Then they slid 
back and his body, a 
gray arrow, stooped to 
the river’s edge. 
“Watch, ” saidRoger. 

A thin metallic 
scream issued from the 
grass. A moment later 
they saw the hawk rise again, thrusting steadily 
with his wings, his legs straight down, and a 
brown shape swinging in his talons. 

But Bella did not care about a dead water rat. 
Her eyes followed the magnificent towering 
climb, up and up, until the hawk had gained the 



level of the highest hill. Against the sky she 
could not see the bird move, but his shape dwin- 
dled until it was a speck. 

Bella’s glance swung challengingly round on 
Roger. She had forgotten Mr. Atterbury. She 
had forgotten everyone but herself and Roger, 
earth-bound, moving four miles an hour, on their 
pitiful twelve-by-fifty feet of packet deck. He 
was still grinning at her. 

“I thought you hated rats,” he said. 

The steersman, leaning idly against the rudder 
stick, stared between them with a blank face. 

“Let’s stop talking about him,” Bella said. 
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XI 



“Low bridge.” 

Bella turned on her heel, and the wind met her 
lips as she faced westward. 

The team, a gray led by a black, were trotting 
into the arched shadow. The white timbers 
framed a circle of blue — blue sky and blue water 
in which they were reflected. The horses passed 
out of sight beyond the abutment timbers, then 
returned to the frame at the end of the towrope, 
treading above their own reflections, with the 
driver boy’s jacket a scarlet bud against a line of 
willows. 

Bella was by herself. She had been cross with 
Roger. She wouldn’t talk to him. He wouldn’t 
even get angry, and after ten minutes of it he had 
left her, going below. 

She glanced quickly fore and aft. She did not 
want to go down on the steersman’s deck. Mr. 
Jason was standing there, confabulating -svith 
the steersman in an offhand voice. 

Bella knew that she was involved in their con- 
versation. Both of them had been amused lyhen 
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Roger stalked do^vn into the saloon. The steers- 
man looked red in the face when she met his eye; 
but Mr. Jason stared right back. Then his eyes 
embarked on a tour of inspection of her person, 
speculative, probing, vulgar. 

But the bridge timbers were looming over the 
boat’s course. 

‘ ‘ I don ’t care what they think, ’’she said to herself. 

She ran forward swiftly and looked over. At 
the sound of her footfall Mr. Atterbury’s hat 
appeared. He touched the brim with his fingers. 
Seeing that she was going to jump, he pointed to 
what she had missed in the darkness last night, a 
small ladder leading from the corner of the saloon 
deck to the catwalk. She had just time to step 
over, step down, meeting his fingers with hers, 
and step round the corner of the ladies’ cabin 
to the deck. The bridge shadows swept over her 
with the cool echoing sound of water lapping 
against wood. Mr. Jason’s sudden laugh sounded 
obscene. She flushed, bit her lip, and said to Mr. 
Atterbury, “I don’t like that man.” 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Atterbury. “But when you 
travel in this country you must make up your 
mind to put up with his genus. They are regret- 
tably plentiful.” 

“I suppose so,” Bella said. “But I don’t like 
hi m at all. What do you suppose he does?” 

“Land speculator, probably.” 

“Oh?” 
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Mr. Atterbury elaborated: “He probably runs 
or works for a company that buys up tracts of 
poor land and advertises them in the East — or, 
better yet, in Europe— selling them sight unseen 
to credulous poor souls.” 

The steward had set out some chairs on the 
deck. Bella and Mr. Atterbury seated themselves. 

“I hope you don’t object to my segar, Mrs. 
WiUcox.” 

“No, not at all. I love the smell of fine tobacco.” 

She leaned a little forward, letting her wrists 
lie on her knees. Pulling smoothly at his segar, 
Mr. Atterbury appreciatively studied her. She 
had a pliant, graceful back, and slim, youthful 
arms. The dove-gray dress, fitting snugly, was 
particularly becoming. Her leghorn bonnet, with 
its demure Quakerish crown and the visor decked 
with most unquakerish ribbons, was drawn low 
on her brown hair. Even in the shadow of it 
her small face was bright with her resentment of 
Mr. Jason. “Spunky,” Mr. Atterbury said to 
himself, seeing the little pucker of her brow. 
She looked delicious when she frowned. Her 
lower lip became sullen; she did not seem quite 
so indecently young and innocent to be a married 
woman. He sighed. Parents, he thought, had no 
business letting their daughters marry out of 
sheltered households at Bella Willcox’s age; but 
he thought indulgently of them, also knowing 
that it was this youthful innocence that made her 
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so delightful a study for an old man. It wasn’t the 
world she was making acquaintance of — that 
would come later; it was herself. 

He sighed again. She was trying to make easy 
conversation. She wanted to appear mature. 
Weh, it was only fair to let her gain confidence. 
She would need it, poor pretty child, he thought. 
It seemed a pity that aU her awakening fire should 
be wasted on a young man who quite obviously 
could not appreciate what was taking place. 

“Yes, Mrs. WiUcox,” he said, rousiug his 
tongue. “I suppose I have traveled about a good 
deal. I probably bored you and your husband 
half to death last evening. But old men become 
garrulous, you know.” 

“Oh, no indeed, Mr. Atterbury. I never listened 
to anyone so interesting.” 

“You flatter me, my dear. I get fits of running on 
sometimes, and hardly know what I’m saying.” 

She glanced at his shrewd eyes. 

“I don’t believe that. But I wish you’d rxm on 
some more, anyway. You said something last 
night about being held up on the highroad by 
the queerest man you’d ever met. I was d5dng to 
know who he was.” 

“Were you?” He smiled. “I’ll wager you for- 
got all about him ten seconds after you left the 
saloon.” 

She blushed, and then annoyance at acting so 
youthfully made her blush deeper. 
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“If I did,” she said, smiling back at him, “I 
didn’t forget it for keeps, did I?” 

Her honesty delighted him. 

‘ ‘Just for that, I’U teU you. The highwayman was 
a Mr. St. Clair of the very finest Virginia stock. 
The highroad would have served much better as 
a bridle path than as a stage road. I was on my 
way from Nashville in Tennessee to Memphis. I 
was a good deal younger then, and no doubt 
I was singing a song, or filling my head with 
thoughts of the company I had parted with in 
Nashville, which was very pleasant, though I’ve 
never had opportunity to renew it. I dare say I 
wasn’t paying much attention to the road.” 

Mr. Atterbury’s eyes rested kindly on Bella’s 
face; but he did not seem to see her, and she 
thought, “Maybe I’m making him remember 
some other woman.” 

“I had — it sounds preposterous— eleven hun- 
dred dollars in a belt arotmd my waist, the result 
of a lucky investment in Nashville. But I was a 
chuckle-headed boy in those days and thought 
I could take care of myself anywhere. I got a jolt 
when my horse reared; and when I got him in 
hand I found I was looking right into the busi- 
ness end of a horse pistol. 

“He was very handsomely dressed,” continued 
Mr. Atterbury, drawing smoothly on his segar, 
“for a man in those lonely districts. He was clean- 
shaven, and I saw at a glance that he was a gentle- 
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man. But I was badly rattled, and I lifted my 
hands at once.” 

Mr. Atterbury laughed so infectiously at the 
recollection that Bella could not help joining in. 

“Did he rob you?” she asked. 

“Technically. But not of my money. He robbed 
me of an evening’s conversation. He never gave 
me a chance to say a word until he had ridden me 
ahead of him for a mile or so down a narrow by- 
path. Then he said, ‘Now, sir, we’re safe from 
interference and we’d better come to an under- 
standing.’ I looked back over my shoulder and 
thought it was all up. He stdl had the pistol 
aimed square at me, and he had a devilishly 
steady hand. He said, ‘May I enquire your name, 
sir?’ I told him, and he bowed over his horse’s 
withers. ‘Reginald St. Clair, sir, of MagnoHa 
Grove, Hardeman County.’ So I bowed. And he 
said, ‘I am obliged to disconvenience you, Mr. 
Atterbury. I’m a lonely man, and I am forced to 
collect company as I am able. If you’ll resume 
your ride, we’ve only a mile to go, sir.’ ” 

Mr. Atterbury chuckled to himself. 

“He was a fine fellow. And he had elegant man- 
ners.” 

‘ ‘ He didn’t touch your money , then? ’ ’ Bella asked. 

“Good heavens no, my dear. He gave me as 
good a dinner as I’ve ever sat down to. He had a 
beautiful house and a fine plantation and a plenty 
of slaves. But he felt that the vicinity was too 
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lonely to bring a lady to, so lie lived by himself.” 
Mr. Atterbury sighed reminiscently. “Luckily 
he had no such compunctions about his cook. I 
enjoyed every mouthful. I slept in a four-post 
feather bed on lavendered sheets. In the morning 
he took me back to the highroad and sent me 
on to the next village with two of his Negroes, 
armed, for an escort.” 

“I wish I were a man,” Bella said, drawing a 
deep breath. 

“You’d make a pretty gentleman, my dear. But 
if you were, in bare justice to your new sex, you’d 
have to wish yourself a woman again.” 

Bella lifted her hands and rested her chin on 
them. 

“If I were a man I wonder if I would like 
women.” 

“Pretty women,” said Mr. Atterbury. 

“Blonde ones, I think. And I’d treat them 
heartlessly.” 

Mr. Atterbury pulled on his segar. 

“Well, for Mr. Willcox’s sake I hope you’ll 
never have the opportunity to find out.” 

Bella laughed. 

“Oh, Roger. He wants a girl to be small and 
fluffy, with lots of lacy clothes, I think. ” 

“It’s a practically universal taste among men. 
Good ones, too.” 

“He was very stuffy this morning,” Bella said. 
“He didn’t seem to like anything I said.” 
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“You mustn’t let it trouble you, my dear. You 
know it takes a good many years for a young man 
to discover he hasn’t married a valentine in a lace 
envelope.” Mr. Atterbury smiled. “He’s a nice 
young man, but I’m sure you’ll shock him a good 
many times.” 

“J shock him?'' 

“Yes, my dear. It’s much easier to shock men 
than women, I’ve found. And you see you’re a 
very genuine person and not at all a copybook 
young lady.” 

Bella said ruefully, “I know it. My sister is 
different, though. She takes such pains with 
things. But then, it’s worth while for her. She’s 
lovely-looking. ’ ’ 

She felt a pleased little tremor take hold of her 
as she encountered Mr. Atterbury ’s eyes. They 
were remarkably young for a man with white 
hair, she thought. 

“You know, Mr. Atterbury, I watched that 
fight this morning. And I wasn’t shocked. I 
loved it!” 

He nodded. “I’m not surprised. But it doesn’t 
mean that your heart is any the less gentle, my 
dear.” 

“Mine wasn’t gentle a bit.” 

He seemed amused at her vehemence. 

“And yet here you are getting yourself aU upset 
over that big husband of yours just because he 
teased you.” 
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“I’m not upset. I don’t see why he should get 
stuffy just because I feel so wonderfully.” 

“My dear child, you’ve just been set free in the 
world.” Mr. Atterbury’s kindly smile robbed 
his words of all offense. “But your husband has 
just been caught. And you see, he has no re- 
source.” 

“Resource?” Bella turned to him. Then she 
flushed. “I see what you mean. But that’s silly.” 

“No, it isn’t. You haven’t any idea. You’ve 
showed that already.” He blew a stream of segar 
smoke. “I hate to think how I’d behave in his 
shoes.” 

He tactfully examined the ash of his segar. 

“Oh,” Bella said in a mufiled voice. She stared 
forward along the canal. After a while she asked, 
“What can I do?” 

“If you want advice, I’d suggest distraction for 
Mr. Willcox. Maybe you can plead a headache or 
some indisposition this evening, and don’t let 
him take you on deck.” 

“The cabin’s so stuffy with Mrs. Neilson in it. ” 

Mr. Atterbury laughed. 

“I’ll bet it is. But lots of things are stuffy.” 

“Well, I’ll do it. Though I don’t see how it can 
help much.” 

“I’ll try to amuse him with other things.” 

“Could you?” 

Mr. Atterbury accepted the naive question 
with forbearance. 
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“Backgammon— or maybe I could arrange a 
small game of cards.” 

Bella was interested at once. 

“Oh, Roger would like that. He loves cards. I 
believe he plays very well.” 

“Does he? That’s fine.” 

“It’s very kind of you.” 

“Pshaw. I’d enjoy it myself.” 

“But it is.” 

“Not at all, my dear.” 

Mr. Atterbury leaned forward and laid his 
hand over hers. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. 

She thought nobody could have been kinder, 
and at lunch she was particularly nice to Roger. 
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^ RS. Cashdollar had brought up her 
bags. She stood by the steersruan with Bella, 
watching the town draw nearer, while, level with 
her eyes, the feet of Roger and Mr. Atterbury 
walked briskly up and down the saloon deck. 

“I always like to come up when I get to my 
own home town,” Mrs. Cashdollar said. “It’s 
pretty coming into it on a canalboat.” 

Utica lay ahead. Against the bright blue sky 
it did look inviting, with its tall buildings, some 
of them five stories high, its white church stee- 
ples, its glittering, gilded weather vanes. 

“Don’t it strike you pretty, Jake?” 

Mrs. Cashdollar was familiar with the steers- 
man. They had done business together once. But 
the steersman replied guardedly, “Utica is a nice 
enough town, Lucy, but it’s got the most con- 
sarned crowded basin on the line.” 

The captain appeared on deck, roaring at the 
driver boy to tickle some style into the team, 
and the driver boy cursed and lashed with a 
show of zeal. The captain pulled out his watch. 
“Twenty minutes,” he said calculatingly. “I 
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ain’t going to wait for passengers. I’m out for a 
record. If they don’t show up they can wait or 
they can walk.” 

“A record?” Bella asked. “Why do you want to 
make one?” 

“Stage lines have cut their rates,” the captain 
explained. “We’re still under them. We throw in 
food on the price of the ticket. But people want 
speed nowadays, ma’am. By God, the Hed Bird 
Line’s going to give it to them, too.” He smiled 
patronizingly. “You don’t realize it, ma’am, 
but you’ve been travel- 
ing a dang sight better 
thanfour miles anhour.” 

The canal slanted 
away from the river to- 
wards the heart of Uti- 
ca. The packet passed a 
drag of four cribs of 
scantling chained to- 
gether. The last crib had 
a kind of ramshackle hut 
on it, and three nearly 
naked men with poles 
kept fending the drag 
from the banks. They 
looked wild and partly 
drunk, and they cheered 
raucously as the packet 
went by. 
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After the Western Lion passed the lumber, 
though it had the canal to itself for a short way, 
the captain jumped up on the saloon deck and 
began blowing his bugle: “Yankee Doodle,” and 
the “Irish Washerwoman,” and “Anacreon in 
Heaven.” The notes soared away and the bright- 
ness of the music in the bright air pricked even 
the horses’ ears. 

“He’s warning the weighlock,” explained the 
steersman. “They’ll have the level ready and the 
gates open and hold back the freights for us.” 

The Western Lion glided suddenly into the 
shadow of a house; the canal narrowed. A garden 
fence stood right upon the bank, and the thud of 
hoofs echoed against wood walls. The bugle 
notes seemed to shoot away with redoubled vol- 
ume. A window opened and a maid looked forth 
and waved a duster. Two little black children 
screamed and chased the boat and did fancy steps 
for pennies. 

Bella looked at the backs of the houses. Trees 
grew over the fences; she smelled blooming phlox 
above the stale smell of the canal water. Slanted 
avenues of sunlight succeeded shadows and put 
enchantment on the women’s dresses, so that 
even the incredible display Mrs. Cashdollar wore 
was made attractive. 

“You can get up on top now,” the steersman 
said after they emerged from the shadow of an- 
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other bridge. “It’s free from here to the packet 
dock.” 

They mounted, Bella and Mrs. Cashdollar, the 
Ransoms and the Neilsons, joining Mr. Atter- 
bury, the captain, and Roger. Mrs. Cashdollar 
touched Bella’s elbow. Bella started. She had 
been traveling in enchantment for an instant, 
not realizing how short a time it was since she 
had seen the signs and smelled the smells of peo- 
ple living close together along city streets; it 
seemed ages ago. 

She turned to find Mrs. Cashdollar studying 
her with unaccustomed diffidence. 

“I just wanted to say, dearie, I hope you’ll be 
happy. You’ve got a nice boy. Stick to him 
tight.” 

“Thank you,” said Bella. 

The woman’s painted face looked sentimental. 

Then shb faced ahead. 

“It’s pretty, ain’t it?” 

They were in a belt of shadow, and already the 
noise of the basin hung dimly before them like a 
drone of swarming bees. The scent from a rose 
garden hung in the shadow, and the clear voice 
of a young woman calling a child. 

Then the captain again blew on his bugle. 
They emerged into blistering sunlight. Bella saw 
boats lined up along the towpath, beyond them 
a square building, housing the canal like a tun- 
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nel, and a group of men all staling tow'ards the 
Western Lion. 

The driver boy yelled backward, “Mind your 
step, George.” 

“Slog ahead,” roared the steersman. 

The packet seemed to pick up speed. The rope, 
now passed over the standard in the bow, re- 
mained taut. The packet swung into the middle 
of the canal, slowly, tensely, until, when the bow 
straightened, they were aimed for the weighlock 
like thread for a needle’s eye. 

For a breathless instant Bella felt her heart 
constrict. Suppose they struck. But she knew 
they would not. The team plunged through with 
a deafening thunder of hoofs on the plank run. 
The packet slid in and out again, and the sun- 
light suddenly dazzled her. The steersman was 
nonchalantly leaning on the rudder stick. He 
arched a spit, then wiped his mouth, and with 
the gesture dropped his hand to the stick, bore on 
it, and the boat eased into the packet dock like 
a feat of magic. Handlers caught the ropes and 
snubbed them fast to the ties; the gang clattered 
doAvn. And Mrs. CashdoUar was saying good-bye 
as if the whole display had been contrived ex- 
pressly for her return to Utica. 
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XIII 


J/fi 


ELLA lay stiff on her back, her hands 
under her neck, her eyes closed, pretending to 
sleep. Mrs. Neilson, who had had more than the 
usual port at supper, had mercifully dropped off; 
but when Bella peered through her lashes she 
discovered Mrs. Ransom’s eyes turned medita- 
tively in her direction. 

Bella did not feel like talking. She lay quiet, 
her nerves on stretch. She would have liked to 
get up, to move about the cabin, to lean out of a 
window. It was almost airless in the cabin — the 
circle of light in the lamp chimney burned blue, 
as if the flame found insufficient oxygen. The 
curtains hung limp, though every window was 
wide. Outside the blackness was unbroken. There 
were not even stars tonight. 

They had passed no locks, for the packet was 
still on the Long Level, which extended from 
Frankfort to Syracuse. The Western Lion had 
drawn through Rome at sunset, and the captain 
had then said that Rome was halfway on the 
Level. Now they were in the black-snake section 
of the canal, winding through hemlock and bal- 
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sam swamps and long open bogs. Frogs made a 
continual bellowing that traveled with the boat, 
drowning all smaller sounds, until Bella felt the 
blood beating in her head. 

She tried to make herself sleep by thinking 
of her family in Albany, but the scenes were 
blurred, and through them the faces of Roger and 
Mr. Atterbury kept emerging — one grinning 
and mocking, the other keen, and both watch- 
ing her while she followed the free flight of the 
hawk. 

After putting the washroom to rights, Viney 
came into the cabin. She moved with the casual 
stealth of a wild animal and made her bed upon 
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the floor without a sound. She curled up on the 
pallet, one thin arm outstretched across the 
boards, the other curved across her face, her 
mouth opening a little for a long silent exhala- 
tion. 

The boat slid onward through the rumbling 
of the bullfrogs. There were no bridges any more 
to raise the driver’s cry. There had been no lights 
for an hour, except one passing glow from an- 
other boat, more lonely in the darkness than the 
night itself. 

Bella felt afraid. 

She did not know why, but her mind turned 
suddenly towards her future. For the first time 
it occurred to her to wonder what living with 
Roger was going to be like: sharing her bed with 
him, feeling the beat of his heart, hearing him 
breathe, seeing him in the morning when he 
woke, having to dress and undress in his sight. 
A wave of nausea swept over her. She could 
smell the saloon again as it had been last night, 
heavy from the breathing of men and the dead- 
ness of Mr. L. D. Jones’s segar. She shivered and 
felt sweat on her forehead. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said to herself. “I wanted 
him. I wanted him from the beginning.” Roger 
was not like that. He was very clean. He never 
smelled of staleness. The skin on his wrists was 
very white. “I’m going to make him happy and 
be happy.” She said it with her teeth clenched. 
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She was thinking of a time when, as a little 
girl, she had been on her uncle’s farm outside the 
city, and she and Clorinda had stolen off to the 
barn mow to see one of the mares served. She 
had heard her uncle talking about it with one of 
the hands, and she and Clorinda had thought it 
would be enchanting to see a horse being served. 
They had climbed up the ladder and looked into 
the paddock through a crack in the hay door. 
They could see far out from there over the coun- 
try, and they were hardly settled before they 
spied a little man leading a big black horse along 
the road. They had wondered what that horse 
was coming for and kept watching for the mare. 
They knew her very well, having often stolen car- 
rots from the kitchen garden for her. But the 
little man kept leading the black horse along, 
and he turned with him into the paddock, and 
the horse had put up his crest and neighed, and 
it was then that the mare appeared. They brought 
the bay mare into the paddock. 

Before that Bella had always thought of her as 
a fine, spirited animal, but now she seemed to 
have lost aU courage. Clorinda had asked what 
was going to happen. Clorinda had been all eyes 
when the men put the mare into the paddock. 
But Bella had been sick. When she was through 
being sick, the mare was back in the stable, and 
the men were out by the gate, laughing a little. 
The stallion was going back down the road, by 
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the way he had come, making play on the halter, 
so that the little man seemed light on his toes, 
like a dancer. It had been a bright sunny day 
with a sweeping wind. She remembered how the 
stallion’s mane had blown forward as he walked. 

Outside a boat horn blared, and Bella lay still. 

It was so near that almost immediately she 
heard the team on the towpath; and then the 
light came by. She wondered whether she had 
been asleep and missed the first note of the horn. 

With the passage of the freight boat, silence 
crept into the cabin again. Then through the 
wall at her head she heard the dim sounds of the 
men’s voices. They were playing a long game. 

Mr. Atterbury had made his suggestion to 
Roger before supper, but Roger had consulted 
her privately before agreeing. She was glad he 
had. But she pleaded a headache and said she 
would prefer to go to bed early. She had not 
realized then how hot it would be in the ladies’ 
cabin. She had counted on having it to herself 
for a while; but as soon as the other ladies had 
seen that Mr. Atterbury was getting up a game 
of cards they had followed her example, and now 
she was trapped. 

The sound of cards irritated her with its per- 
sistence. She thought resentfully of Roger’s 
pleasure at the idea. He had, of course, been so- 
licitous about her headache, and he had been 
attentive aU through supper. But he had not sug- 
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gested that fresh air would be better for a head- 
ache. 

He was fond of cards. Maybe it was only fair 
that he should have a game — he had been sub- 
merged for so long by aU her relations and the 
frilleries of getting married in a respectable fam- 
ily. But it did not seem fair either that she should 
have to be cooped up in this stufPy box of a cabin 
with two women, one of whom snored. 

Mrs. Nedson was not snoring, but Bella 
thought it was only a matter of time before she 
would start. 

“I just can’t stand it if she does,” she thought. 

She lay quite still, and little by little the dark- 
ness came in upon her through the airless win- 
dows with the clamor of the frogs. After a while 
she wondered whether Mrs. Ransom had gone 
to sleep. She opened her eyes and carefully looked 
through her lashes. 

Mrs. Ransom was still sitting up in bed with 
her face turned to the open window. Her hair was 
loose on her shoulders. It had streaks of gray 
growing back from the temples, but they hardly 
showed across the cabin. Her absorption made 
her face look young. 

Bella was surprised to see what a pretty night- 
gown Mrs. Ransom was wearing. Not at all what 
she would have expected —nothing like her moth- 
er’s staid garments that laced tight round the 
neck and had half sleeves in summer, full in win- 
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ter. Mrs. Ransom’s was low-cut and edged with 
lace. It was cut far lower than Bella’s own. 
Through it her breast shone under the lamp 
with a clean soft line. 

“Why,” thought Bella, “she looks beautiful.” 

She let her eyelids droop. Mrs. Ransom had 
been smiling, and a sixth sense made her aware 
that Mrs. Ransom had been looking at her just 
before she opened her eyes. . . . 
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J/ 

« _>^HR,OUGH the wall she heard one of the 
men laugh. She was not positive, but it had 
sounded like Roger’s voice. It had sounded forced, 
though. She held her breath. The men were 
sdent now. Then she heard the chink of silver on 
the table. She realized that they were playing for 
money. 

She had never thought of their playing for 
money. That was not right. She had never be- 
lieved that playing cards was as sinful as her fam- 
ily maintained, so she had not felt shocked when 
Mr. Atterbury made his suggestion. But this 
was gambling. 

To her surprise she found that she was sitting 
straight up in bed and that Mrs. Ransom was 
looking across at her. 

“Can’t you sleep, either?” Mrs. Ransom asked 
after a quick glance at Mrs. Neilson. 

Bella could not answer. 

Mrs. Ransom regarded her steadily for a min- 
ute, then slipped from bed and tiptoed across 
the cabin. 

“What’s the matter, my dear? Do you feel ill?” 
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Bella shook her head. 

“Something’s the matter.” 

“I’m afraid,” Bella said. “I can’t bear it any 
more in here.” 

“It’s terribly close. But wait a minute.” 

Mrs. Ransom went back to her bed and re- 
turned with a bottle of smelling salts. 

“Sniff this.” 

Bella obeyed. But the ammonia only served to 
clear her head. Again she heard the terrifying 
chink of money. 

“Do you hear?” 

Mrs. Ransom nodded. “They’re still playing.” 

“But they’re playing for money!” 

“Is that what’s worrying you?” 

Mrs. Ransom smiled, and Bella felt better. 
Mrs. Ransom wasn’t upset. 

“Why shouldn’t they play for money?” Mrs. 
Ransom asked. “It’s theirs.” 

Bella tried to laugh. 

“I guess I’ve been silly.” 

“Not quite.” 

Mrs. Ransom implied nothing. Her face was 
thoughtful. Then she looked at Mrs. Neilson’s 
huddled form. 

“I’ve been dying to get out of here myself. I 
wonder if we couldn’t.” 

Bella said, “We couldn’t go through the sa- 
loon.” 

“No, but we might get out the window.” 
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Her eyes had a mischievous light. She seemed 
like another girl to Bella. 

“Yes, let’s,” Bella whispered, slipping from her 
bed. 

“Are you going to dress?” Mrs. Ransom asked. 

“Oughtn’t I?” 

“I couldn’t bear the feeling of clothes tonight.” 

“But we ought to put on something.” 

“You young people are always so proper,” said 
Mrs. Ransom. “Well, maybe we ought to wear 
our cloaks. We’ll have to protect ourselves from 
the mosquitoes, I suppose.” 

She got her cloak and slipped it over her night- 
gown. Then she stole back to Bella. They looked 
down at Viney. The black girl was stretched on 
her pallet, one arm stiU outflung above her kinky 
hair. 

“Viney.” 

She opened her eyes instantly and sat up. 

“See if you can help us through the window and 
pass us some blankets and two pillows without 
waking Mrs. Neilson.” 

Viney grinned. She led the way to a side win- 
dow and poked out her head. 

“Ain’ nobody on deck. Mis’ Ransom.” 

Mrs. Ransom pulled up her nightdress and 
stuck a slippered foot over the sill. In a moment, 
with surprising suppleness, she was through. 
Bella followed. Viney handed out the pillows and 
blankets and looked at them enviously. 
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“Don’t you "want to come, Viney?” 

“Yes, mis’. I sho’ly does. But she’d wake if I 
wasn’t here and call the captain.” 

Bella felt Mrs. Ransom take her hand, . 

“The steersman won’t see us if we keep our 
heads down.” 

Mrs. Ransom went along the catwalk on hands 
and knees. When BeDa joined her on the bow 
deck, she was laughing softly. 

“The driver hasn’t looked back. Once we’re 
wrapped up, we’ll look perfectly respectable.” 

They made themselves a place between the 
windows with their backs to the cabin wall, as 
Bella and Roger had on the preceding night. 

It was much cooler outside, and the sound of 
the frogs, strangely, did not seem so deafening. 
The woods looked near and black, but far back 
in them fireflies were carrying lanterns. The 
sparks moved here and there, tracing patterns, 
and giving the night depth. 

“I think we’ll have a thunderstorm,” said Mrs. 
Ransom. 

Bella nodded. 
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NDER the folds of her cloak, Mrs. Ran- 
som hugged her knees. Her throat made a clear, 
youthful line to the tilted chin. Bella thought 
she had never seen anyone more beautiful — not 
even Clorinda. Clorinda always gave one a sense 
of coolness; but Mrs. Ransom had warmth and 
sympathy under her unruffled poise. She shifted 
herself to lean lightly against Bella’s shoulder, and 
as she did so a faint sweet perfume came from 
her. 

“That’s a lovely scent,” Bella said. “Do you 
mind telling me what it is?” 

Mrs. Ransom lowered her face. The mischie- 
vous light had left her eyes; they seemed somno- 
lent and much darker. 

“Not at all. It’s Palm of Roses. My husband is 
very partial to it.” 

Bella made a mental note of the name. Her 
parents had always discouraged the use of per- 
fume. 

“I’m glad you like it,” Mrs. Ransom went on. 
“If you’d like to try it. I’ll give you a bottle. I’ve 
some extra.” 



“Thank you, I’d love it,” Bella said. “I’ve never 
been allowed to have any.” 

Mrs. Ransom smiled. 

“You’re just married, aren’t you, my dear?” 

Bella nodded. 

“George and I thought so. It made us both feel 
as if we were on a second honeymoon ourselves. 
We’ve decided to go off somewhere after his busi- 
ness is finished in Syracuse.” 

Bella asked, “Have you been married long?” 

“It doesn’t seem so tonight. But as a matter of 
fact Ave were married more than twenty years ago. 
I was hardly seventeen.” 

“Were you?” Bella looked at her. 

Mrs. Ransom was silent. 

Bella asked, “Were you ever frightened then? 
I don’t mean really scared — ’ ’ Her voice broke off. 

“When? Oh, then? No, not really, I suppose. I 
was terribly excited. We went to Trenton Falls 
in a stage.” 

“We’re going to Niagara Falls.” 

“That’s nice. Aren’t you a lucky girl! We spent 
two weeks at Trenton Falls. I had the most mar- 
velous time. Are you frightened, my dear?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You mustn’t be. Your husband seems a fine 
young man.” 

“He is,” Bella said stoutly. “I’m terribly in love 
with him. I’m not frightened that way. It’s my- 
self.” 
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“I understand. Only I wasn’t frightened. I 
didn’t care. It seems to me I forgot I was a lady 
when the wedding ring went over my finger. And 
I’ve never quite managed to feel like one since. 
Do you know, I’ve always thought of my girl- 
hood as being like a cut flower in a vase, kept in a 
shady corner of the best parlor and watered every 
day to keep me fresh.” 

“Oh not — not that!” Bella’s voice was troubled. 
“It’s only that I’m not sure of myself, and 
Roger.” 

“You won’t be sure of an3rthing till you’ve had 
a baby.” 

“Have you had any?” 

“Five.” 

‘ ‘ I want a big family, too. ’ ’ Bella was very serious. 
“And I’m not going to treat the girls like dolls, 
either.” 

“You don’t have to, if you live in the eountry 
the way we do. Hideous, noisy little guttersnipes, 
my relatives thought mine were. Perhaps they 
were right. But they’re turning out quite nice 
now that they’re growing up.” 

“We’re going to live in Pittsburgh.” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes, Roger works there in his father’s busi- 
ness. He hasn’t much of a salary, but his father 
is giving us our house, and Roger’s managed to 
save enough for our honeymoon.” 

“You’ve never been west?” 
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“No.” 

“It’s an adventure.” 

“Yes. I’m terribly excited. I hope his family 
will like me.” 

“Of course they’ll like you.” 

Far down the line they heard a boat horn. Then 
they saw the light on their left through the 
trees. The boat came to them round a wide bend. 
The driver looked at them silently from beside 
his team. In the cabin they heard a man’s voice 
and a woman crying. 

“When I said I was afraid, ” Bella said in a small 
voice, “I meant I didn’t know whether I was 
really in love with Roger.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mrs. Ransom. 

“But what could I do if I wasn’t?” 

“Don’t worry.” 

“Roger seems different since yesterday.” 

Mrs. Ransom said gently, “He doesn’t seem 
so wonderful or Avise?” 

Bella nodded. 

“My dear, doesn’t that make him all the more 
worth loving?” 

Bella felt tears close under her lids. She could 
not speak. 

“He’s almost as yotmg and maybe he’s just as 
worried as you are.” Mrs. Ransom’s hand moved 
over hers. 

“Oh, but it’s not really the same,” said Bella. 

“Why not? He’s been brought up with much 
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the same ideas you have. And now he finds he’s 
got a live woman on his hands. And as long as 
he’s on this boat he doesn’t know.” 

The boat went on in stillness. In the south, 
lightning forked through a cloud. There was no 
thunder. 

Behind them voices broke out in the saloon. 
They heard a short rueful laugh. 

“It sounds as if the game were breaking up.” 

“I’m glad,” said BeUa. 

“Still worried about your husband’s playing for 
money?” 

“A little.” 

“My dear, all men gamble. If they didn’t you 
wouldn’t be here now.” 

Bella laughed. 

“We’re worse than they, aren’t we?” 

“A hundred times. And willing to cheat any 
amount to win.” 

“You’ve won, haven’t you?” 

“It took me a good many years before I was sure 
of it.” 

Bella did not quite understand Mrs. Ransom’s 
tone, but she felt indescribably comforted. She 
lay back and closed her eyes. She heard a dim 
mutter of thunder, but it was far away. 
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XVI 


' / / - 

T WAS much later when she woke. She 
found Mrs. Ransom’s arm about her and her 
hand lightly upon her mouth. 

“Hush.” 

Mrs. Ransom whispered close to her ear. 

“Don’t move.” 

Bella opened her eyes. They had just passed a 
relay stable, and the boat was moving slowly 
once more into darkness. Somewhere behind her 
she heard water ruruiing. 

“We’ve passed Limestone Creek.” 

Bella nodded. She did not know where that 
was, but she understood the need of quiet, for 
she heard footsteps on the saloon deck behind 
her head. Two men were talking. One of the 
voices belonged to Mr. Jason. 

“How much did we make?” 

“About a hundred and fifty dollars, adding 
yours to mine.” 

“It was easy as dealing faro to a pair of frogs.” 

Mr. i^tterbury laughed. 

“L. D. Jones backed out, though,” he added 
more soberly. 
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“I guess he got suspicious.” 

“He can’t prove anything, and he’s scared.” 

“What’U we do?” 

“If it wasn’t for Jones, I’d say hang on till Buf- 
falo.” 

“Jones makes it bad. I guess we’d better jump 
boat.” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

Bella felt herself frozen. She heard, but even 
yet she hardly understood. 

Mr. Jason made a snickering sound. 

“Don’t want to, hey? I saw you confab with that 
Wdlcox girl. She don’t like me much, though.” 

“All right, Jason.” 

“Oh, all right. But she’s a neat piece of goods. 
Why don’t you try to take her along?” 

“Shut up.” 

“All right, all right. You’ve got his money any- 
way. Though I don’t see why you passed him the 
last hand that way.” 

“We decided to stop at a hundred and fifty. 
That’s out of Ransom’s pocket. You don’t lose 
anything.” 

“It’s a damn waste.” Jason’s voice was sour. 
But Bella heard no more. The men were moving 
back softly towards the steersman. There was a 
moment’s colloquy. Then the boat swnng gently 
in towards the bank. It barely touched, letting 
the grass scrape along the side. 

Mrs. Ransom’s hand squeezed Bella’s tight as 
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they swung back into midstream. They had both 
heard the men light on the towpath. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Ransom. 

Bella looked up at her. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars!” 

“That’s good-bye to our trip,” Mrs. Ransoih 
said. 

Bella wanted to cry. Poor Roger. Suddenly 
she remembered Jason’s grumbling. 

“Roger will have to pay that last hand back to 
Mr. Ransom.” 

“Why should he?” 

“He didn’t win it honestly.” 

“Nonsense, my dear. We’ve had our honey- 
moon. If your husband hadn’t won it, you’d 
have to go straight on to Pittsburgh.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“But he was perfectly honest. Besides, I’m used 
to it now. My husband has one weakness. That’s 
why we’ve made our home in the country. We 
both know it and avoid it as well as we can. It 
was ordy business that brought us on this trip. 
You mustn’t be upset,” said Mrs. Ransom. 
“George will be very nice to me after his ‘bad 
luck.’ ” 

“No,” said Bella, “I can’t allow it.” 

“Yes, you can. I’ll teU you what. I want to 
make you a present of your honeymoon. There! 
In memory of my own.” 

Bella stared hard at her. Mrs. Ransom was look- 
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ing out again at the darkness above the bow lan- 
tern. She told the truth — Bella felt sure of that. 
She felt very humble. 

“Thank you.” 

Mrs. Ransom leaned towards Bella, her eyes 
tender, and kissed her. 

“Don’t worry, my dear.” 

Bella said she wouldn’t. 

The lightning forked brighter. 

“We’d better go in.” 

Suddenly a puff of wind snatched a ripple from 
the canal. They stole into the window and handed 
Viney the blankets to fold. Lightning played be- 
yond the window slats. Thunder rolled across 
the woods. 

When Bella finally went to sleep, however, it 
had passed over, and there was only the sound of 
rain falling upon the deck. 
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ELLA had made up her mind that Roger 
must return the money he had won from Mr. 
Ransom on the last hand. But when the bugle 
woke her on the following morning, to bright 
sunlight and a fresh cool wind, the ladies’ cabin 
was empty. 

“Viney,” she called. 

The washroom door opened, and Viney came 
through with a broad smile. 

“Morning, Mis’ Willcox.” 

“Good morning, Viney. When did Mrs. Ran- 
som get up?’’ 

“Oh, she’s done dressed and et her breakfas’ 
and lef’ the boat.” 

“Left the boat?” 


“Yes, mis’. Her and Mr. Ransom done got off 
at Sy’cuse. She said fo’ me not to wake you, mis’.” 

“Thank you, Viney. I’ll get up now.” 

“Yes, mis’.” 

As Bella dressed leisurely, she saw that there 
was nothing she could do. She knew only their 
name. She had no idea where they lived. But shb 
thought she would always remember Mrs. Ran- 
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som as the loveliest person she had ever met. 

The saloon seemed strangely empty. Only one 
place was laid at table — the others had finished 
and gone on deck. Bella could hear their feet 
walking back and forth above her head. 

She smiled mechanically at the steward as he 
brought her peach and took her order for eggs and 
tea and toast. He was a young man with a long Hi- 
bernian lip, a sober mouth, and dancing gray eyes. 

“It’s a fine morning, this morning, ma’am.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Bella. 

He disappeared into his kitchen, to return 
finally with Bella’s eggs, golden and white; he 
set down her tea with a flourish and some slop, 
begged her pardon, and mopped untidily with a 
wet rag. 

‘ ‘ W asn ’t the thunder terrible, though? ’ ’ he asked. 

“It was quite a storm,” Bella said, looking up 
at his long face. 

He nodded. “My knees rattled like beads, 
ma’am. And the gentlemen calling for whiskey 
most of the night, too, and me giving my soul 
for a drink of the same, but the captain was up, 
ma’am, watching the play.” He slapped at a fly 
with his rag and leaned heavily on the table. “The 
gentry had some heavy play — indeed yes. Oh, 
you should have seen it, ma’am. And Mr. Will- 
cox as steady as a hog on ice. ‘Give me two cards, ’ 
he says. And he looks at ’em, and puts up ten 
dollars like the President of the Urdted States.” 
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“What time shall we get to Buffalo?” Bellaasked. 

“Sometime tomorrow morning, ma’am. The 
captain’s half killing the horses. Three fines 
since sunrise for speeding, with the wash on the 
banks like the ocean waves. ‘Give it to the com- 
mission,’ he says, howlding out ten dollars. 
‘Haven’t they anny ambition,’ he says, ‘damn 
their souls?’ Begging your pardon, ma’am.” 

“Three hours ahead of time? That’s wonderful, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am. ‘Lather the lazy beast,’ says the 
captain. ‘If he falls down dead I’ll put the collar 
round me own neck,’ he says. He says if we can 
pick up two hours between here and Buffalo 
we’ll have the record, ma’am. I’ve got ten shilling 
on it with the steersman.” 

Bella smiled at his excited face. 

“I hope you’ll win, then.” 

The steward grinned and thanked her and re- 
treated with abrupt bashfulness to his kitchen. 

Through the open door to the steersman’s 
deck, Bella saw Roger’s legs. The cry, “Bridge! 
Low bridge!” came and echoed. 

Bella’s heart flopped when she saw his face. 
His eyes would not meet hers. They wore circles, 
and were tired and bewildered. As they were 
alone together, she lifted her mouth for a kiss, 
but his lips missed hers and barely brushed her 
cheek. He sat down across the table from her and 
asked how she had slept. 
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“Not very well till after the storm.” 

He stared moodily out of the window. 

“It must have been hot in there, especially for 
you with a headache. I wish I hadn’t got into 
that card game.” 

She said, “It was better for me to get to bed, 
Roger.” 

He put his hands on the table and stared at them. 

“What did you think of Mr. Atterbury?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Mr. Atterbury? Why, I liked him very much.” 

She spoke brightly, trying to catch Iris eye and 
give him a smile. He looked so upset, she wanted 
to comfort him. If he wanted to play cards, she 
didn’t care, as long as he loved her. But she did 
not know how to go about it without hurting liis 
feelings. 

Roger nodded. 

“I liked him very much myself. Mr. Ransom 
said he thought he was a very gentlemanly sort.” 

He seemed to derive a meager comfort from 
that. Then he looked up at Bella, meeting her 
smile. 

“BeUa— ” 

“Yes, Roger.” 

She put her teacup down carefully. 

But he was silent, moodily examining his hands 
again. 

She tried to divert his thoughts. “It won’t be 
long,” she said softly, reaching out to cover his 
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restless hands with her own. “The steward says 
we shall get into Buffalo tomorrow morning. 
Well take a stage for Niagara the first thing and 
go right down to the hotel.” 

But he didn’t respond. He said, “Bella — oh, 
Lord!” and swallowed. He looked so miserable 



that she thought she had better tell him that she 
knew. 

“I understand, Roger dear. I was awake last 
night. Mrs. Ransom and I went out on the front 
deck and we were out there when Mr. Atterbury 
went off the boat with Mr. Jason. We heard them 
talking. So don’t bother to tell me. I don’t rniud, 
as long as we’re together. What if he did win most 
of our money? He said you’d won the last hand 
and that will leave us enough.” 

Roger looked at her for a long time. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “When we 
found Atterbury had jumped the boat, all of us 
understood that he must be a professional gam- 
bler and that the game had been crooked. And 
we looked at the cards this morning and found 
that on the last hand he had better cards than 
mine. He used them only to run up Mr. Ran- 
som’s betting. Then he dropped out. I don’t 
know why. The cards were marked.” 

For a moment Bella felt a prick of friendliness 
for Mr. Atterbury. 

“Perhaps he wasn’t all bad,” she said. 

“No. Perhaps not. But, Bella, when I foxmd 
that out I couldn’t keep Ransom’s money. You 
see, he’d told me he and his wife were planning 
to take a sort of second honeymoon together. 
They couldn’t very well after last night. He 
didn’t want to take it back, but I made him.” 

He let out his breath. 
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“I don’t mind losing money to a gambler. But 
I couldn’t take what should have been Ransom’s. 
Do you mind very much?” 

He looked at her squarely, but she could see 
the question in his mind. Then she saw his eyes 
change and she could read some of the change, 
too. She had taken away her hand and was sit- 
ting very straight in her chair. She felt unex- 
plainably happy and proud. 

“Mind? Roger, do you want to know some- 
thing?” 

“Yes.” A hint of the old teasing look came 
roimd his eyes. 

“I’m the happiest woman on earth this morn- 
ing. Do you know why?” 

“No,” he said soberly. 

“Because I’m your wife.” 

She looked so gallant and so eager and so 
small. He thought she had the same look in her 
eyes that she had when she watched the hawk, 
and he had made fun of her. And Bella, watching 
him, felt that a barrier between them had just 
been broken down. He knew it too, she thought; 
it seemed to her that in its breaking down they 
had just become aware of its existence. 

He said suddenly, “Don’t just sit there look- 
ing beautiful. Come here.” 

But when she came .round the table to join 
him he swung her up off her feet, and kissed her, 
practically in mid-air. 
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XVIII 


went on deck together. The steers- 
man greeted them cheerfully. The team were 
trotting with pricked ears. The wind was fresh 
and clear to breathe. Mr. and Mrs. Neilson had 
chairs in the lee of the saloon on the steersman’s 
deck. Mr. L. D. Jones was sitting on the saloon 
deck, his legs stretched out in front of him, his 
back to the wind, puffing his segar. For a wonder 
it was burning, and the smoke came out as thick 
as the smoke from the galley pipe. 

The captain waved to them from the bow deck 
and shouted, “Morning!” 

“Let’s go down to him,” Roger said. 

They edged forward along the outside cat- 
walk, Roger steadying his wife, though she 
needed no help, while her skirts whipped back 
to entangle his knees. The captain was smoking a 
deep cob pipe. He pointed the stem at the team. 

“Brand-new,” he said. “They’re pulling me 
faster than any I’ve ever been hitched to.” 

“They look fine and fat, don’t they?” said Bella. 

“They do,” said the captain. “Poor devils, they 
don’t know any better.” 

Bella and Roger sat down and let the wind 
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blow over them, while the captain walked up and 
down, three steps each way. Now and then he 
pulled out his watch. 

“Young man,” he said suddenly, “I’m going to 
get you to Buffalo the fastest any honeymoon pair 
got there in the history of the United States.” 

Roger and Bella laughed and he laughed back, 
boomingly, one hand steadying his beard. 

“Who’s that coming?” Bella pointed to an old 
man walking the towpath, with a bag full of 
straw on one shoulder and a long stick in the op- 
posite hand. 

“Bank watch,” said the captain, and shouted, 
“Hello, Hank!” 

“Hey!” cried the old man. “You’re traveling.” 
He touched the towline with his stick, letting it 
slide along till the angle carried it out of reach. 
“You’re busting the limit.” 
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''Wide open and ready to fry!"’ yelled the cap- 
tain. “Watch the wash. They’ve had the hnny-up 
boats tailing us from Schenectady.” 

“What is a hurry-up boat?” Bella asked. 

The captain bowed courteously to her. It was 
obvious that he enjoyed being asked questions 
by a pretty girl. 

“It’s the gang that mends the big leaks. The 
bank watch can stuff ratholes with the straw he 
carries. But a big leak needs a gang with shovels. 
And when they’re wanted, they’re wanted in a 
hurry, Mrs. Willcox.” 

The team slowed a little on the drag of a sharp 
bend, and the steersman had to go neat to avoid 
a line boat coming towards them. It was close, 
and the captain addressed some general remarks 
towards the line-boat steersman. Then he turned 
back to his passengers with a wave of his hand. 

“You going straight to Niagara?” 

“I don’t know,” Roger said. “I’ve not got 
much money left.” 

The captain looked sober. 

“I didn’t know that cuss, though I didn’t fancy 
his looks. I’ll know him next time. We’ve no law 
against cards, but I won’t have sharpers on my 
boat. Did he skin you clean?” 

“Very nearly,” Roger admitted wryly. “I’ve got 
only ten dollars left for our week there, and no 
hotel would put us up for that.” 

“It’s a damn shame.” The captain pursed his 
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lips. “I’ll tell you, though. If you wouldn’t mind 
boarding on a farm, I’m pretty sure I know of 
one. JMy sister married a farmer,” he said rather 
ditfidently. “They live pretty close to the falls, 
about two miles down the Lewiston road. 
They’ve got a nice house and my sister’s clean 
and there’s only one child. They had bad luck 
with their crops last season and they’d be glad of 
boarders.” 

Bella and Roger exchanged glances. 

“I could catch the mail out of Rochester,” said 
the captain, “and send them a letter to say you’re 
coming. They’d get it tomorrow, because the 
driver drops their post for them.” 

He turned tactfully to curse the driver boy for 
letting the horses loaf. Under cover of his exhor- 
tations, Roger said, “What do you think?” 

“Let’s,” said Bella. 

When they told the captain, he beamed on them. 

“I’ll go right down and commence the letter 
now. I ought to have it ready when we reach 
Rochester,” he said. 

They stayed out all day, watching the small 
new towns slide by, seeing the boats coming east 
with their smell of wheat and new flour, or live- 
stock; overtaking west-bound boats, with ploughs 
on board, machinery, ironware, and merchandise 
or immigrants with round staring eyes. All along 
the canal the harvest was going forward. They 
saw men cradling oats and barley, fields of buck- 
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wheat beginning to turn; they saw the stage 
overtake them, pursued by its own dust. They 
saw the treetops at Irondequoit far under them 
as they crossed on the embankment; and they 
saw the sun setting as they came into Rochester. 

The captain dispatched Viney on a frantic race 
to the Eagle Tavern with his completed letter, 
and as the packet hauled out of town they left sup- 
per and went on deck once more, to see the town 
wane behind them, with its numberless bridges, 
clacking mills, and thundering falls. The long 
arms of sunset shrank. Darkness came as they 
wound through the small farms, the towpath 
hemmed with fences. Then they floated into the 
woods again, skirting the Tonawanda swamp, 
where sycamores lifted ghostly arms to the star- 
light and thousands of blackbirds started up at 
their passage. 
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WAS only after they had. turned into the 
road to Lewiston that Bella realized she was a 
prisoner in Fate’s hands. The arrival at Buffalo 
had found her prepared and excited. They had 
docked soon after breakfast. 

The captain was interviewed on deck by a 
writing representative of the Advertiser, who 
came down into the saloon and asked for Mrs. 
and Mr. Willcox’s impression of the trip. “They 
spoke enthusiastically of the service,” he wrote 
down, “and Mrs. Willcox observed that the speed 
was exhilarating.” Wilde the captain continued 
to receive congratulations under the proud chap- 
eronage of the company agent, she and Roger 
walked down the basin to the lake shore and out 
along the mole. 

The lake was vivid blue that morning; there 
were small somnolent clouds high up, and cat’s- 
paw ripples on the water; gulls wheeled, monot- 
onously calling, perpetually unhurried, awkward 
birds made graceful by the sky. Way to the west, 
sky and lake merged in a drift of haze. And, look- 
ing at a schooner slowly growing out of the per- 
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spective, Bella was aware of the largeness of the 
earth, and for the first time in her life she lost all 
sense of her own smallness of stature. As she 
stood hand in hand with her husband, she could 
feel the forces in her taking form and gaining 
strength. 

“It must be like the sea, Roger.” 

She had never seen the sea. She was destined 
never to see it; but she did not know that. 

His only reply was the pressure of his hand. 
Thinking how handsome he looked, she would 
have liked to ask what he was thinking of; but 
intuition closed her lips. 

They lingered till the schooner had docked 
and watched as the dock hands invested her, and 
the gulls that had followed her in wheeled intri- 
cately over the dock, dropping discordant cries. 

Then the captain came to them and said he 
had found a carriage and driver who would take 
them to his brother-in-law’s farm for a matter of a 
dollar and a half. The man wanted to start at once. 

They hurriedly returned to the Western Lion 
to get their bags. The carriage, a dearborn with 
an extra seat and no top, was waiting for them, 
the driver sitting with his legs crossed. He only 
nodded when they said good morning. 

Viney and the steward had brought up their 
bags and a lunch the captain had ordered for them. 
The whole packet crew wished them luck. But 
the driver cut short their farewells, whipping up 
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his horses and putting them to a tremendous 
burst. Once they were out of sight of the canal, 
however, he slowed down to a jogtrot and kept 
to it. 

Bella did not mind how slowly they went. Her 
nerves were exquisitely keyed. She noticed every 
flower, every wayside nest. And she found Roger 
glad to share them with her. 

The driver granted them half an hour’s stop 
for lunch, and they took it away from the road 
to a piece of meadow under the supervision of a 
couple of duU-eyed ewes. They lay on their backs 
in the sun, so that Bella felt the grass through 
her dress, even the crossing of blades, and she 
smelled the small scents that one finds only close to 
earth, and she wondered whether her Christian up - 
bringing had abandoned her, but she did not care. 

The driver climbed back into the wagon when 
he judged that the proper time had arrived for 
continuing the journey, and Roger came to life 
again and helped her pack the remains of their 
luncheon. Their hands became shy at the work 
of gathering papers and they did not look at each 
other. When they were in the wagon once more, 
Bella became conscious of a strange breathless- 
ness upon the earth. She felt it in herself. As if 
they also felt it, cows and horses at pasture lifted 
their heads to watch her pass, and when she was 
by and looked back at them she found them still 
inscrutably staring after the wagon. 
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It was only when the driver turned them into 
the road for Lewiston that she realized at last 
there was no turning back. She had come too far. 
All that she had been accustomed to lay four 
days behind her, three and a half by the record 
run of a packet boat. She had put herself into 
life’s hands, and now she must go on with it. 

She longed to take Roger’s hand and beg him 
to be good to her, never to hurt her, never to 
deceive her. But when her hand touched his and 
he looked at her, her face tilted with its old cock 
of the chin, and she smiled. 

“Darling.” 

Roger sounded choky. His hand hurt hers, and 
for an instant she wanted to cry to the driver to 
turn back. But in the same impidse her hand re- 
signed itself to the hurt and returned it. She 
was alive. She was alive in every nerve, and her 
heart raced. 

She saw the Franklins’ house ahead of them, 
a low white house set behind trees, with a red 
barn at an angle. A middle-aged woman was 
staring toward them from the gate. Her eyes 
were curious, but kindly. She smiled as they 
turned into the yard, and came over to stand by 
the wheel. 

“I’m real pleased to meet you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willcox. We’ll try to make you comfortable, me 
and my husband.” 

She took their bags in her strong hands and 
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led them into the house. She showed them the 
parlor with windows freshly opened, but still 
with a faint musty taste in the air. 

“This-here’s to be your setting room for your 
own. Me and Jim won’t come into it while you’re 
here.” 

She paused, and Bella collected her wits. 

“It’s a lovely room, isn’t it, Roger?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

Roger looked embarrassed. His eyes swung 
wildly about the walls as if seeking an object on 
which to comment, and Bella was amused at the 
proud smile Mrs. Franklin bestowed on him. 
Coughing discreetly, the woman led them up- 
stairs to a bedroom three quarters filled by an 
old double bed that was piled deep in feather 
ticks. 

“Oh, it is lovely,” Bella said. 

The ceiling followed the slope of the roof, and 
the window was a broad dormer that looked di- 
rectly into the branches of a maple tree. 

“I’m glad you like it, Mrs. Willcox,” said Mrs. 
Franklin, adding practically, “The bed is a real 
good one, too. Real comfortable. Them are goose- 
feather ticks.” 

She edged her way to the door. 

“Now I’ve showed you over. I always think it’s 
easiest for persons to learn their way about first 
off. My husband can show Mr. Willcox anything 
else. Supper is any time to suit you after milking. 
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I’ll bring it to you in the parlor. ” She smiled and 
slipped away. 

They sat by the open window for a long time, 
A\dtnessing the order of the evening unfolding 
itself in the pattern of the farm. First came Mr. 
Franklin home behind his team, walking beside 
the load of barley, pitchfork on shoulder, while a 
small boy shrilly drove. The small boy slid down 
the load at the barn door and whistled to a shep- 
herd dog; his father drove the team into the mow 
and left the wagon there, and the team strode 
with loose strides and jingling traces for the 
stable. In a little while he came to the kitchen 
for a glass of buttermilk. He was a middle-aged 
man, with thick curved shoulders and a smooth- 
shaven, reddened face. Then the boy brought 
in the cows, the dog officious at their heels, and 
Mrs. Franklin carried the pails across the yard 
to help with the milking. It was so still in the 
yard that Bella imagined she could hear the 
spurt of milk against the pad. The sun was sink- 
ing through the tree branches, and a robin 
hopped along a bough and began to call. A veery 
in the woods beyond the pasture bars made an- 
swer. 

“Let’s unpack, Roger, so the room will seem 
our own.” 

They hung their clothes side by side from 
wooden pegs under a curtained shelf, lingering 
in the work to look at them and then at each 
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other. When they had finished, Roger kissed her 
almost shyly. 

“It seems as if we’d lived here, doesn’t it?” 

His voice expressed his masculine amazement 
at a settled room. 

Bella only nodded and led the way downstairs. 
There they were introduced to Mr. Franklin, 
who made them welcome simply and then sup- 
plied Roger with the final geographical details of 
the household. Bella asked for the little boy, but 
his mother said that he had gone off on an errand. 
While they were having their supper in the par- 
lor, they heard him come in and sneak upstairs. 
Coming down again, he gave them an awed wel- 
come over the rail. 

They waited till they heard the farmer and his 
wife retiring in the room behind the parlor. Then 
they went up together. At the door of their room 
they understood the little boy’s errand. A large 
bunch of white clover and daisies stood on the 
washstand, filling the room with scent. The 
candle quavered in Bella’s hand. 

“Wasn’t it sweet of them, Roger?” 

F or answer he stooped and blew out the candle. 

Bella’s breath caught. She set the candlestick 
down in the dark. She let her hands faU, then 
turned slowly and faced him. 
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XX 


p HEY liked the farm. They liked the Frank- 
lins. The little boy could not overcome his puzzle- 
ment at the thought of two strangers staying in 
his parents’ house. But even he, after two days, 
came to accept them guardedly. 

They took their lunch next morning and wan- 
dered off across the fields. They found a narrow 
path in the woods and went down it till they came 
to the edge of a stream, and followed this up to a 
broad still pool whose sides seemed mortared by 
the roots of trees. It was far back from anywhere 
and it was not deep, but it was deep enough for 
Roger to cool himself in. As Bella lay back on the 
bank, idly watching him wallow in the deeper 
portions, she wondered at the delight she found 
in what she had been taught to hold indecent. 
But the sight of Roger, or of her own slimness, 
or the quiet of the woods gave her heart what- 
ever answer she needed. 

They were silent often, but when they spoke, 
what they said mattered deeply to them both. 
And in the late afternoon they returned, Roger 
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fishing the likely holes with worms selected for 
him by the little boy. 

Mrs. Franklin fed them suppers of simple 
homely food in the parlor, and afterwards they 
sat out a conventional half hour in the kitchen 
and talked to the woman and her husband. Then 
hand in hand they went up the narrow stairs to 
their room, undressing in the dark. 

It was on the sixth morning of their stay that 
Bella said, “We ought to go over to Niagara 
Falls, I suppose.” 

“I suppose so,” Roger said. 

They looked at each other gloomily, then sud- 
denly burst out laughing. 

“Why in heaven’s name ought we to do any- 
thing?” 

Bella looked at him demurely. 

“I ought to write Mamma. I believe five days is 
the proper lapse for a lady in my case, and here it 
is going on ten.” 

“Is it?” 

Bella said, “We could walk over and take our 
lunch.” 

“I suppose we could. But there was a trout in 
that third pool.” 

“There’s tomorrow.” 

“But today looks right.” 

“I don’t really want to go,” said Bella. 

But they consulted Mr. Franklin, who did not 
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see why they should walk. He said it would be 
much simpler if he drove them over that very 
morning, and if they did not care about looking 
at the falls too long he could get them back by 
noon. He would be glad to spare the time for 
them. 

So they were driven over, and viewed the falls, 
and came back in time to take their lunch to the 
pool. But Bella left Roger on his belly seeking 
his trout and returned dutifully to write her let- 
ter. 

She wrote it at the washstand beside the win- 
dow, with the clover close to her nose. She foimd 
it hard to write, partly because she always foxmd 
writing a task, partly because she knew that 
what mattered for her to say would not find favor 
in her mother’s reading, and partly because of 
something in the room that troubled her. 

She looked up several times from her paper to 
see what it might be, but she could not put her 
finger on it. And finally she folded the letter and 
opened it again to read what she had written. 

Dear Mamma — 

I am writing here to tell you that I am very happy, and 
that I do believe that Roger is the most delightful man I 
ever met. We are both very well, and send our wishes that 
you may be also. The weather was most delightful all the 
way, except for one short storm, but it was not very severe. 
And since we have been here it has been lovely all the time. 
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We were both very much awed by the falls. They are much 
grander than the human mind can possibly conceive until 
it has encountered them. While we examined them, I could 
not prevent a wish that Lord Byron might have viewed 
them that their magnificence might be preserved in verse. 

Your devoted daughter, 

Bella W. 

P. S. Please tell Papa that we made the packet voyage in 
less than four days. They told us it was the fastest ever 
made. 

She approved thoroughly of the sentence about 
Lord Byron, knowing that it would gratify her 
ruother, but she giggled as she read it. 

Casting an eye over the note, she dipped her 
pen to add: — 

Please give Clorinda and Papa my best love. 

She stopped, feeling the beat of her heart. Her 
best love — that was for her family. Her eyes turned 
to the bed, where she had tossed down Roger’s 
coat. She understood now as she stared at the 
empty sleeves. She was in love, with Roger — 
plain love. 

Her breast rose and her eyes filled as she stared 
round the little room. Her mind was pervaded by 
a tragic sense that she woxild remember it as long 
as she lived, so that, if she were magically trans- 
planted in her sleep, even though she might be an 
old woman she would rise up without the candle 
and move unerringly. And she knew that her first 
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action would be to feel for the empty coat and 
take it up, as she did now. 

She stood with it at the window, watching her 
young husband marching home across the pas- 
ture, hot, disheveled, triumphantly bearing his 
trout on a forked stick. 


END 











